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SECOND 




MEET SUNLIFE IN 

SUDBURY 

THEY'RE VERY GOOD 

TO KNOW 



The people from Sun Life 
are very good people to 
know It you want to know 
how to protect your future 
without ruining the present. 



You won't find anyone 
more interested, under- 
standing or helpful than 
the people from Sun Life* 
Get to know them this year, 
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Looking at art 



rayntond lalonde 

What really grates my teeth about , 
wo the students of Sudbury is our 
total Ignorance about art. The little 
we do know comes from documentaries 
on television about foreign art or 
what we may read In the American 
Time Magazine. 

Well, people of Sudbury for as 
limited a price as two hours a week, 
you can teach yourself a great deal 
on Canadian artists, and regional 
creative people in particular. The 
next time you go shopping or drinking 
STOP and VISIT one of our local art 



display areas. 

WHERE: La Caller! e du Nouvel- 

Ontario - 10:00 to IC:00 (behind the 
Holiday inn In LaSlague building) 
The Rotliman's center 10:00 to 
17:00 (across from Four Corners- 
Paris at Regent) 

The Laurentian Arts Museum(.John 
Street, turn right on Paris before 
bridge) 

Sudbury Theatre Center 10:00 to 
17;00 (Frood Road, INCO building) 
The Artisan (across from J acksor 
and Barnard on Larch) 
Sudbury Paint and Wallpaper (on 



HELMUT M« MALISTE 
B.SCi 
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K + 




Elgin beside the Prospect Hotel) 

Surprised at the number of places 
you can visit? Well you haven't seen 
anything yetf As part of your educ- 
ational process, you can give your- 
self a very good basic knowledge on 
art, be It sculpture, painting, macrame, 
lithographs, many things. In time you 
can even learn to appreciate some 
of our Canadian cultural history, 
which by the way is very very rich. 

As a side story, 1 went to see the 
paintings and sculptures at the 
Sudbury Theatre Center on Wednes- 
day displayed by a Hamilton gallery. 
Well there was A.Y* Jackson, Maurice 
Town, Maurice Cullen, Bellefcuille, 
MacDonald, Jack Bush, St\adbolt, 

Cote and RtopeHe. Well to me, a 
cultural Illiterate, these names 

meant little or nothing but Jean- 
Paul Riopelle's "Composition" 
was excellent so 1 asked who he 
was. 1 found out he is THE Canad- 
ian painter recognized by Europeans. 

His paintings hang in galleries 

and museums throughout Europe. 

Well me, little Sudbury boy that I 



my 



And all on two hours a week. 
Go out and learn Canadian art 
Is inspiring and its in Sudbury. 







THE NEWEST RYE 
IN YOUR SKY. 

New CN Tower whisky 
A brand -now Canadian 
whisky of towering quality. 
For smoothness, flavouf 
ami value McGumness* 
latest achievement stands 
tall and proud. 

NEW CN TOWER 

CANADIAN WHISKY 
I In- towur you cm tikis home. 
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"Violence 



has 



its 



place" A.I.M. leader 



By loan Shields, CUP 



money that's poured into government- don't want to Jeopardize their 



in the U.S* One of the most visible Indian philosophy for the past few 



OTTAWA (CUP) — "I had to de- 
cide six years ago, when I Joined the 
Movement, If I was ready to die for 
my people. It may be hard for you to 
understand but I fee! so strongly about 
the survival of my culture that I am 
prepared to die/' 

These words are usually associa- 
ted with freedom fighters In Argen- 
tina or the Jungles of Africa, but str- 
angely enough they came from a man 
sitting In an office In sleeplydowntown 
Ottawa* Not so strange Is the fact 
that the man Is Alex Aklwenzie, Na- 
tional Co-ordlnator of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) in Canada for 
the past two years. 

AIM is a radical grass roots or- 
ganization fighting to preserve the 
rights and culture of natives in Cana- 
da, Aklwenzie says it's impossible to 
estimate AIM'S membership, but he 
knows there's strong support for the 
movement In most Indian communities, 

AIM has been synonymous with mili- 
tancy am! reservation occupations and 
in the press, but Aklwenzie says the 
stories are usually one-sided* When 
roadworks are spontaneously set up 
on a prairie highway by Indians fed 
up ullb police harassment ami a con- 
frontation with the provincial police 
ensues, AIM will likely be called in 
to rive advice or send reinforcement 
AIM'S role isn't to Instigate violence; 
Instead It functions like a watchdog 
to ensure that tndlans have a lighting 
chance when confrontations occur. 

Given the present status of Indians 
AIM dosen't shy away from violence 

wither, 

"When a togging company puts a 
road through a reservation and des- 
troys the land w^ live on, that's vio- 
lence. We're only responding to 
the treatment we get," says Aklwenzie 

"Whites only respect two things^ 
money and violence. Indians don't 
have money, bit wo sure have the 
threat of violence. Violence has its 
place; we respect it, ami don't nbuso 
it. It's the only thine we have going 

for us," he says 
These ktnds of statements have led 

the Defense department to list "red 
power" asoue of the most serious 
threats to national security. Accor- 
ding to Aklwenzie there is "quite a 
bit of HCMP infiltration in AIM" # 
AIM leaders fear for their personal 

safety. 

"I'm not paranoid, I got over that 
in my first year In the movement. I 
take a few precautions so that ac- 
cidents won't happen though. Even 
if it's 4 In the morning and I'm a- 
bout to cross a street, I'll wait 
for the green light." 

AIM takes a different stance from 
other native organizations by reus- 
ing to take money or orders from the 

covernmenL fc # . 

"You can't bite the hand that feeds 
you." says Aklwenzie. lie says the 



sponsored native groups does moe 
harm than good. 

"You can't trust the government. 
My people have a history of signing 
a treaty and shaking hands with the 
government and as soon as we turn 
around we get stabbed In the back, 

he says. 

Aklwenzie is leary of any deals 
with the department of Indian af- 
fairs and complains about their pa- 
tronizing attitudes and red tape. 

"When some flunkie phones me 
nnd says 'the minister says' I Just 
tell him that the minister can phone 
mc himself and not have someone 
else telling mo what he wants," As 
a result Aklwenzie says, "the de- 
partment of Indian affairs hates 

AIM'S guts." a iit 

Aklwenzie is bitter about the na- 
tives who come to Ottawa and work 
as small bureaucrats for Indian af- 
fairs. 

"When they first come they're 
mil of Rood intention.", hut soon thoy 



uon'i warn to jeopardize ii.ejr m mv u.o* vm? u. «uv i»w*m »■*■#»«« ...*•••»< r ....v-v r . v — - -— r '~' 

$20,000 salaries and their cocktail differences is that the American years and says ironically: ^ Even 
receptions. They forget that brought movement has a lot more money. though I'm an Indian I didn't grow 
them to Ottawa In the first place -- When you ask for a donation here, up with a knowledge of my own cul- 
the poverty of their family and com- you're lucky if you get 52., says Akl- ture. My parents didn't teach rn-> 
munlty back home." wcnzle. As a result. AIM Canada to speak Indian because you got 

Working for the past few months in can't afford an office or any other beaten If you spoke it in school* 
Ottawa himself Aklwenzie says you basic necessities, and some of Akl- **""?™} £*"£ \ZTIZ 

can't sell out if you're going to bo an mode's time Is spent fund-raising* ^^" " J7^tn\ k wUh ^ J otde'r 
effective leader in the Indian move- Another difference he sees betveenPreter along to talk with the older 

mont* Canada and the U.S. is the snhttety people. 

"1 scrape by on very little mon- f Canadian racism* "°»* «' "'* w « differences l*>- 

ey, I don't drink, smoke or go to "People think that Canada is a 

parties. As a representative of AIM, very free and open country nnd that 

k there are a lot of people just wait- racial discrimination dosen't occur 

ing for me to make a wrong move to here like in the states In Canada 

discredit the organization." people don't come right out and say 

The greatest personal hardship in they don't tike you -- you find ait 

giving his complete commitment to later. At least in the States you 

AIM is not being able to support a know where yon stand." 
family, American Indians are also known 

I've tost two women to the move- for looking more militant. "I have 



n 



ment," says the 27 year-old Akl- 
wenzie. Home is a reservation 
outside of Owen Sound, Ontario. 
A confusing point, AIM Canada 
Is completely separate from AIM 



long black braids, wear animal 
teeth around my neck and carry a 
cane « sometimes, I'm mistaken 
for an Amerlcanlndlan," he says. 
Aklwenzie has boon studying 



CANADIAN 



STUDENTS 



PARTICIPATING IN 



NATIONAL 



STUDENT DAY 



OTTAWA (CUP) -- If prelimin- f p r , ndp i cs » , m provincial ra- 

ary reports are accurate, students as somo " avo termea t . i nerc universities and ■•olleces 

from most parts of Canada will be are to be no pickets or « emonstra- J ^'J^XtS I heir activities 

focusing on the major problems fa- tons although coord natlng conunl- *™* °S„'To FS staff mom- 

clng post-secondary education on ttccs has dome trouble defln n ( what ™ v '^'*^°lT r ' 

Nov 9 constituted a minimum of activity i»r »a e Martin. . 

^The event is National Student for the national day of concern. ^^S&SSSSf'^Sfi. 

Day (NSD) which student leaders The national coordinating romtnl- * > ™2 ™ r . ,^ pos ,„ 

decided 4s the best way to demon- ttee found H necessary- o cr U:lz ^^fift,, of colics 
s rate student concern atwut cut- delegates at the :sui> tan ">«un- '"- „„ivorsltles Harry Parrott. 
lacks it. education fundi.*, tuition in October for relying U»t*mM m mm ^'"^ > fcIftsss stH 

hikes, decreasing financial aid for national dlrec on and not instituting . Jf™^*,'^^. of Wester., m 
students and record high student campaigns of the r own. 
unemployment, at the National Un- As II now stands, provinces from 
ion of Students conference last May.Pritish Columbia through Ontario. 
The nation-wide activity was sub- all report extensive preparations 
sennently adopted »'V most regional on the major campuses for NSD, al- 
and provim lal Student or K anlza- though Manitoba appears the woak- 
tlons as their respective conferen- &A in provincial strategy, Wuebec 
ces. Put NSD has been conceived is unlnvolvcd, due mainly to a lack 
a* i lncil "pmss roots" effort — of coomimmlcatlon between 1'Asso- 

as a local grassroots d „tlon National des Etndlants dn f - ., 

Quebec (Mtfffl and the other student both a full slate of activity .plan- 
organizations for the past year. ned, l«t most of Ontario's 22 .-oiii- 
Tho Atlantic reptoti rrcmnins; the munlty colleges, unrepresen «l in 
weakest centre of activity of those either OFS or MIS, are not Involv 

student organizations involved in NSD ed. 

At Its conference OCt. 31, the Atlan- The Ontario federation is releas 

•i ™ ln r N<=n th Pm( .q i oeanv tic Federation of Students, reprcscn- ing a package of inform at ot. to roe 
the major NSD therne&i ^cauy, "" f * , t , N * eW pruns . pro vi„clal cabinet, and student un- 

SoncSn" aS not a "« or prolosfv.111 present « lenelW "Doclarotlon uM. 



so the emphasis lias boon on Indiv- 
idual campus Initiative, with co- 
ordination al the provincial and 

national levels. 

RcRlonal and national coordina- 
tion consisted mainly of poster, 
pamphlet and leaflet campaigns on 
the major NSD themes. Locally. 



dents at the University of Western on 
larlo, wltich recently voted lo drop 
out of OFS. on U«> Morning ot Nov. % 
|?ay has tittle planned for (lie day 
iwciiuse the student union Is with- 
holding fees from NUS and the stu- 
dent president is trying to pull I its 
organization out of stmlent politics. 

Hum be r Colli w in Toronto and 
Kanshawe College In l.nmton havi 



tween native and European cul- 
tures is seen in tlie evolution of 
our lani3tai.e. In Indian there are 
no words meaning 'V and 'mine'. 
Indians have a collective culture 
and express themselves In terms 
of 'onrV 

By studying history, Aklwenzie 
finds Insight Into radical! shift the 
essentially peaceful Indians today. 
"When the Europeans first came 
over they slaughtered the Indians. 
They had the Runs and an organized 
military power -- rndians wouldn't 
think of wfplm: anyone out* It's the 
Europeans wt*o were the savages. 
Evon now with all the poverty and 
discrimination. Indians are only In- 
terested in what e.ot'S on in their 
reservation. They'll only take 
action if someone is aljout lo know 
their door down ami kill llu'iu." 

Akiwen/le says he tMicaine Inter- 
ested In militancy through personal 
experience rather than reading 
l*>oks by revolutionaries like Mao 
and Che Guevara, lie says It's odd 
that white students ran become in- 
volved with struggles taking place 
In the Third World and not fociis 
on what's happening to the native 
people in their own country. 

"Africa and Asia are thousands 
of miles from here — it's Impor- 
tant to solve what's happening in 
Canada/* he says, 

A ki wcnzle says it's tip to white 
-students to take a position on the 
"native question and lobby to lave 
some laws changes If they don't 
want to see the annihilation of the 
Indian people in their lifetime. 

"The destruction of the Indian 
culture happened general Ions ago, 
txit students can't blame it on some- 
one else forever* They can become 
aware of the reasons why It hap- 
pened. Even if a student gave a 
small contribution every month to 
a native group* a tol more could get 

done." 

A ki wcnzle used to speak at uni- 
versities but gave up when tie real- 
ized " no one was really llstencniug 

to what 1 was saying." 

Aklwenzie quickly sums up his 
reasons for working with AIM. "As 
an Indian, I would rather be killed 
than sell out* Whites have already 
sold out — they don't know what's 
happened to them. Indians are be - 
ing killed mentally, culturally, and 
spiritually. I don't want to see that 
continue*" 
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Inflated fees 
-peril to universal 



accessibility 



Alberta colleges, universtlle&and t s 
technical institutes have implemented 
20% to 150 v increases in tuition fees 
for 1976-77 and have indicated that fees 
will rise again in 1977-78. The increas- 
es were announced after the Alberta 
Government imposed an IF" cefline on 
growth In operating grants for post-sec- 
ondary education. 



Why is this happening? 

When, tuition fees have generally been 
stable !n the last few years, why are stu- 
dents now faced with such Increases? 

WHO BENEFITS' 1 

The take-off point In the debate on the 
existence of (or the increase in) tuition 
fees is the question of who benefits frnm 
higher education. 




The L'niv"f sit; of New prims wick, hi* 
amimr a "severly reduced rate in incre- 
ase in provincial government financial 
assistance, "has raised Its fees \tf\ 

this year. 

The University of Manitoba increased 

Its l^.s, by an average of 9 r f (or 197G-77. 
However, in many faculties, the increas- 
es were much more substantial* Dentis- 
try, for example. Increased its fees by 
27 r r , raisin? them from $550 to $700, 

In vay, with students off campus, the 
Ontario Minister of Colleges and Univer- 
sities announced a 200T: increase In uni- 
versity and community college tees for 
foreign students. Jn addition, universal 
fee increases are expected to be in- 
stituted for the 1977-73 academic year 
following the publication of the VcKeough- 
Henderson Report In late 1975, calling 
for a phased C$ r , increase in fees. 

vova Scotia has moved to "standard- 
Ire" its tuition fees raising them up to 
DaJhousle University's level - the high- 
est in the country, A 1974 Royal commi- 
ssion had recommended an average 150C 
Increase in fees, even if this meant a 
30 v decline in enrollment. 

Students in Newfoundland, Prince Edw- 
ard Island, Saskachewan and British Col- 
umbia are also paying higher fees this 
year. Only in Quebec Live there been no 
changes. 

This is the picture facing post-secon- 
dary students around the country this fall. 



The Ontario Economic Council in a spe- 
cial report on education this year, puts it 
this way; 



It is probably not possible to determine, 
with any degree of precision, the propor- 
tion of the benefits of post-secondary in- 
struction that are private as distinct from 
public. - that accrue solely to the student 
as distinct from being employed by the 
community as a whole. Nevertheless, as 
discussed earlier, the Council is of the 
view that the level of private benefits 
generally increases as one moves up the 
instructional ladder - primary, second- 
ary, post-secondary and, finally, graduate 
and professional This implies that the 
proportion! of instructional costs borne 
by the student should be higher at the hi- 
gher levels. It Is the council's view that 
tne proportion of instructional costs now 

borne by post-secondary students is too- 
low , , , 

The financial benefits of post-secon- 
dary training to the individual are usu- 
ally identified in terms of "improved ac- 
cess to employment opoortunities, great- 
er likelihood of achieving positions of 
prestige and importance, and Increased 
income over one's working life." (Oliver 
Report, Manitoba, 1973), Jn other words, 
a student should pay some money as a f 
form of individual investment (cost) for 
financial benefit expected after gradua- 
tion. 



This argument tends to overemphasize 

the individual benefits from higher edu- 
cation. W hile It may have been true in 
the past that college graduates received 
a higher life-long Income, It is clear that, 
given the current state of the economy, 
the individual beenfits of a higher educa- 
tion are by no means guaranteed. A 13 '1 
Manpower surrey reported a 20 < drop 
in demand for graduates with bachelor 
decrees. 

Does this reasoning mean that a gen- 
eral nackelor of Arts graduate should 
haVA his/ her tuition refunded, when the 
graduate finds that his/her education 
does not lead to a high-paying Job? 

• | ym Williams, district director of the 
United Stool workers of America, suggests 
an alternative - let a progressive in- 
come tax system take care of those gra- 
duates who do benefit financially from 
their education. In a minority report, 
in the Ontario Economic Council paper 
cited above, he wrote: "the acknowled- 
gement of private gain should be collec- 
ted in career tax payments and other 
such contributions to the common weal- 
th," 

There are other costs and benefits 
that are not considered If we only look 
at the post-graduation income. When 

the student Is in school, he/she is not 
working and not involving a **age. This 
toss in potential income is called "fore- 

gone earnings." 

■i 

Marian Porter, John porter and pernard 
Blishen, three sociologists, argue that 
•'foregone earnings are an educational 
cost," In a detailed article, Does Money 



Moving away from a purely monetary 
perspective, the cost-benefit debate con- 
siders the "spiritual" or "moral" bene- 
fits of higher education. The educated in- 
dividual enjoys the private pleasure of in- 
tellectual development and appreciates 
* ( the better things in life/' lie/she should 
pay for such assets that are privately en- 
joyed. Or so the argument gor«s. 

Such an approach Is a little narrow, it 
does not consider how much aiiHSinati' r s 
citizenry contributes to the reneral ■ ul- 
tural and political life of the , ountrv. 

THE CORPORATE SKCTOFK 

While considerable time lias been s|ji*nt 
debating the individual vs ••social" Nw- 
fits derived from post- secondary -dma- 
tion with a view to ascribing that appro- 
priate proportion of thv cost, littl* 1 or no 
consideration Is given to the "corporate" 
benefits and their appropriate level of 
cost sharing. In fact,ranlv if overdoes 
one see the corporate sector appear on 
the scale. 

There can l** no doubt that post-secon- 
dary education n:3frs a massive Impact 
on corporate income levels (many would 
argue that it 4s it**- d^iennlninr factor). 
Without a highlv .4u.-at.Hi work force - 
without people capable of jnSfetar mm** 
decisions, operating comply machinery, 
designing, researching t«achim\ h*aUm- ( 
communicating, etc. - this MaU v. ^ad- 
vanced industrial society would mm & 
a halt. With it would go all - orporat" in- 
come. Less dramatically, H* mn«Mc 
sector depends on a constantly lurry- 
ing level of education In society as a 
whole to maintain Its relative position in 
the world economy, to meet domestic ^ 



* i 




Matter?, published In 1973, the three cal- 
culated that when both tuition and fore- 
gone earnings are considered COSTS, the 
student's actual share of total education 
costs is 55 r c. 



inands and to meet its own future needs. 
Quite simply, higher education Is pro- 
bably the most vital Independent variable 
on the corporate ledger. 
The question that must nowbe asked is 

(con't on page 12) 
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Unemployment-spectre haunting students 



UNEMPLOYMENT 

The salary advantage of post-secondary education das 
been dropping — In the United States (where the .slump 
has been mensure<l) the "college advantage" went from 

245 In 19C9 to 61 In t97G. 

A summer survey of Carleton University students re- 
vealed that those front families earning less than $10,000 
had an 11.91 unemployment tate, compared to a 7.C rate 
for those from families earning. more than $20,000. 

Private tnisinesses had 1,513 executive and professional 
Job openings on June 30, 197G, a '131 decline since the 
beginning of the year. Seven MBA's were among the 45 
who applied for a warehouse foreman's Job. 

By July 30, Canada Manpower Centres for Students had 
found less Jobs for post-secodwiary students than had been 
found a year learlier •• 16.51 toss In the Pacific region, 
12.01 in New pnmswlck. This came on (op of the loss of 
30,000 federal jobs for students. 

Almost half or Canada's unemployed workers, and about 
501 of the Canada Manpower centre clients, are below 
age 25, The unemployment rate among young people Is 
much higher than that of "prime age (25-45} members of 
the labour force — usually between 751 and 1251 higher. 

This is the kind of Job market that faces an increasing 
number of students, during the summer or after gradua- 
tion. It lias caused people to choose (and switch) courses 
and programs In a search for post -secondary training 
that will ensure worthwhile einptovm«nl 

What has made unemployment n problem that few stu- 
dents can safely Ignore? 

Experts do no agree on the cause of Canada's high un- 
employment, but they point to several trends. 

The Canadian labor force has grown rapidly slncel /<n* 
The increase in the number of women (801) and young 
(Oil) workers far exceed that of men (301). The labour 
force growth enabled the Candiau economy to be more 
productive than all western IndlslrlaUzed countries ex- 
cept Japan and France, 

One source of labour force growth was unstoppage — 
the "baby boom" demographic twice In Canada's working- 
age population. Changing social (conditions; have also 
placed a role in labour force growth. Women are now 
more willing to work ttian had twen customary. Young 
people no longer feel that they must complete their scho- 
oling before finding full-time employment. 

Families have stopped relying upon the head of the 
household for the family Income. There are supplemen- 
tary family Income earners, usually women and young 
people, who find temporary or part-time work. The 
growing services sector of Canadian industry provided 
the Jobs for these supplementary wage-earners, Jobs w 
which are often low-paying. 

The rapid labour force growth grabs attention, but is 
not a "sole cause " of unemployment. Indeed, 19G3-67 
were the years of fastest labour force growth and lowest 
unemployment rate. The supply of workers was met by the 

demand for workers, . 

A slowdown in Industrial growth or government growth 
will produce unemployment, especially when the labour 
force is growing. Such a slowdown has been going on in 
both the public and private sectors of the Canadian economy. 
The recession reduced corporate growth, making unem- 
ployment a potential probelem. Government has tried to 
end Inflation and recover from the recession by cuitinc 



t*ck Its own expenses, making unemployment a real pro- 
blem. 

Another factor, which has received little attention in Ca- 
nada, is the Job dissatisfaction and alienation which results 
from highly-specialized work. A by-product of technologi- 
cal advances, such work Is often dull and routine, without 



faction provided by real and worthwhile jolfi, and an earned 
income higher than unemployment insurance benefits." 

Kesolutlcnof the economic problem comes when the econo- 
my is stable, stabilization involves artificial increases or 
decreases of economic activity, to counter fluctuations. 
Again, quoting Mr. Cullen, the federal government feels that 



cai advances, sucn wor* is onen uuu awu iuuuhu, <*»uuut ";*"" .** " *'"' ~~«i«m« A «f nfftI . '' , mil( -t h* «rnm- 

scope for personal initiative. Speclalizaton makes It difficult *»li this approach, employment programs ™* « V" " 
1 l patlble with the restraint of expenditures, moderation in the 



to find a suitable Job, since Job requirements are more spe- 
cialized. Alienation makes people more selective about 
choosing work, and less willing to keep a Job. 

Hegardloss of its cause, unemployment causes hardship 
for individuals, and instability for the national economy. The 



Increase of the money - supply, and the avoidance of mas- 
sive inflation-stllmulating deficits." 

An employment program, regardless of direction, lias both 
social and economic impact. Its timing, strength, etc, are 
factors that the government's direction affects. A program 



Fedora. Work Ethic study found thai -canad.ans arc con,n,i- ^/i^r, 1 '?. "^1^ ^ "1"^°?,^ "^T l^fn^nrrfro^aS 



tted to work." Canadians view work as the most Importatnt 
way to achieve their goals and find personal fulfilment, that 
study revealed. The Conference Board of Canada reported, 
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this snrinr. on the economic effects of unemploymem. One 
porcS KmUymonl represents the loss of $8 billion 
ta gross national product, including $3 billion In pvernmont 
revenues. Unemployment is, then, a social problem and an 
economic problem. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 



Only governments can doal with a problem as large and 
complex as unemployment. There are a wide variety of 
public programs to relieve or remove unemployment, but 
these programs can bo directed toward the social problem 
of unemployment, or towards the economic problem of un- 

°Tt5 y sociai problem Is resolved when there are jobs avail- 
able for every Canadian who needs and wants work. Using 
the words of Manpower and immigration Minister pud Cullen 



of people it affects directly. Only some government programs 
are used for economic purposes, since the social and poli- 
tical pupose of others is felt to Ik? too importnnt to let eco- 
nomic priorities interfere. An example is military spending 
which is an important economic weapon of the U.S. govom- 
mentp whereas Canada does not use Us military spending for 

economic aims. 

Most government programs that deal directly with unem- 
ployment are peopte-orelntcd. They influence one's life 
immediately, rather than filtering through the economy - re- 
ceiving unemployment Insurance benefits, getting a govern- 
ment-created ]ob, being paid an allowance to upgrade one's 
own work skills. Do unemployment programs have such a 
profound effect on the lives of those who need them, and lack 
of wortk such a disastrous effect, that those programs should 
not be turned on and turned off in response to general eco- 
nomic policies? fci _ „ . 

The unemployed, and unemployment, are dealt with Hiroiigli 

so many programs that not all of iDuit can be rpciissed here, 
instead, Hie rest of thlft paper describes the role, and debate 
about, some of the problems: which are of particular Interest 

to students. 
HIRE- A -STUDENT 

The linage of a student "working her way through col- 
lege" reflects the public and private sector custom nt 
offering students. summer work to fill seasonal job va- 
cancies and to provide the summer earnings needed to 
pay for post- secondary education. 

The custom is encouraged by government's hire -a -stu- 
dent campaigns. These campaigns' performance is not 
evaluated, (itnagtoc trying lo separate each reason an em- 
ployer has for hiring students ) For two year ho federal 
rovernment campaign lias been directed at students more 
than employers, urging them to consider }w-^ylnft at«« 
short-term work. One press release implied that a M-week 
lob was "the impossible dream". 

The hire-a-student campaigns usually stress casual em- 
ployment, giving rise to the educated guess that employ- 
ers decide how many regular summer Jobs will be avail- 
able on the basis of their manpower requirements, not in 
response to a government advertisement, I.e. only casual 
lobs can be opened up by the campaigns. The usefulness 
of those campaigns comes Into oucstloc, therefore, since 
only slightly more than a quarter of the jobs filled by Ca- 
nada Manpower Centres for Students were casual employ- 
ment <in,l22 regular, 41,268 casual, by July 3°,\ W * 

jobs offered through the student centres arc filled at a 
much better rate (about 91%) than jobs offered i tnrwiEh 
the regular manpower centres (about -70%). This lets the 
student centres, and the hlre-a-student campaign, avoidk 
assessing the value of Jobs offered to students. Vacan- 
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SALES & REPAIRS 

musical instruments *■ accessories 

records, tapes, sheet music & folios 



music lessons call 
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English Dept takes 



ut 



ntract 



on students 



LAMBDA: You're taking first year English? 
STUDENT: "Right". 

I am PDA; Were yon require*! to sign any 
document beyond normal registration forms.? 
STUDENT: "Yes". 

LAMBDA: What was It?. 

STUDENT: It was an agreement between the 

English department and the student. 

LAMBDA; What was the agreement that you 
signed exactly? 

STUDENT: "It stated that we would attend 
every class for the entire school year." 

LAMBDA: Did you have to sign it? 
STUDENT.' We were told to read it and sign 

if/* 

LAMBDA: Was there any discussion? 
STUDENT j "No, we were all first year 
kids. No one know each other; we trusted 
our proff. We didn't think anyone was out 
to screw us." 

LAMBDA: Where you asked to sign anything 
similar to this in any other course? 
STUDENT: "No. in other classes we were 
treated like adults. Our course is boring, 
our prof is borlne and we're being forced to 
be his/her audience." 

LAMBDA; Do you know If second, third or 



fourth year English students have had to sign 
this or a similar agreement? 
STUDENT: The first year students had to 
sign It but I've never met any upper year 
students who had to sign it." 

LAMBDA; What's the difference botween 

first and other year students? Why should 
only first year students be treated in 

this manner? 

STUDENT: They knew we were ignorant of 
liow the university was run and knew they 
could get away with it." 



LAM PDA: What happens when you miss a 

class? 

STUDENT: "I haven't had a problem but 

a student in Jack Lewis' class was remin- 
ded in front of the class of the agreement 
when he was five minutes late." 

LAMBDA: Well, what happens? Do you have 
to get anotefrom your mother? 
STUDENT: Jack Lewis said he would ac- 
cept a judges writ or a doctor's certifi- 
cate only." 

LAMBDA; Are you sure? That sounds 

ridiculous, 

STUDENT: Ask the student in his class 

why should ho lie? 



LAMBDA: Well, Senato regulations require 
a student be at 80% of his classes. 
STUDENT; First year students didn't know 
there was a Sontate. 

LAMBDA: We've heard there was a discussion 

on the marking scheme. 

STUDENT: There was no discussion, it was 

our first class. Actually we had to sign two 

documents. 

LAMBDA: could we see the agreements? 
STUDENT: I don't have It. No one else, no 
student that Is, has a copy of the agreement. 

LAMBDA: Don't you think you should have at 
least gotten a copy if you were rehired to 

sign it? 

STUDENT: Ycs r we should have. Even a 

candy stores gives you a receipt. We don't 

know enough to ask for It. 

LAMBDA: Where are all the agreements? 
STUDENT: There was only one in our class. 

LAMBDA: Who's the Jerk who dreamed up 

ttils? 

STUDENT; I don't know but I think the chair- 
man has OK'd It. 

LAMBDA: The only agreements that we have 
heard of previously between students and 



profs are marking schen.es, I.e. essays re- 
quired, exams and the weight each will he 

given. 

STUDENT; No, the agreement didn't say any- 
thing about that except that wo had to have the 
material in on time. It's really difficult to 
find out because wo don't have a copy. I'd 
love to ask for It (the agreement) but It might 
affect my work. They have us all Intimidated. 

LAMBDA: This sounds really oppressive. 
Why don't you Just drop the course.? 
STUDENT; It's required for the program. 
I want to take. I'd love to drop it. A lot of 
other students are In the same position. 
These field marshals have us in a corner. 

LAMBDA: What do you plan to do about it? 
STUDENT: Well, I've been accepted at Wa- 
terloo, they are on a trimester system. If 

I know it was going to be like this I would 
novor moved to I aurentlan. I was warned 
about tlte English department, In fact, I was 
told I would be Intlmltated, but 1 figured they 
were exaggerating. 1 didn't believe this kind 
of Instruction could really go on In a univer- 
sity. I had more creative freedom In High 

School. 

LAMBDA: In this Contract, you signed, 
what did the English Dept. agree to do? 
STUDENT: Nothing. 
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Nov 9 



NATIONAL STUDENT DAY 

PARTICIPATE 

TUESDAY NOVEMBER 9 

The opportunity to discuss important issues comes on Nov- 
ember 9th-National Student Day. It is not a student day of 
protest, but rather one of massive education. It is the 
chance for all students to discuss such relative issues as 
tuition fees, unemploymant, housing, and the quality of Can- 
adian education. It is an opportunity to examine various 
views on these and other issues, and to make decisions con- 
cerning what kind of education we want, what kind of univ- 
ersity and what kind of society. 

In addition, not just students, but all members of the 
university community will have the opportunity to articu- 
late their views on our present educational system, and 
their concern for the existing social and economic condit- 
ions in Canada. 

Here at Laurentian, the N.S.D. task force has been busy 
preparing for the November 9th day. Various workshops will 
be held throughout the day, as well as an afternoon plenary. 
Although there will be some outside speakers, we hope to 
draw in as many resource people as possible fron within our 
own ccnrnunity. We are strongly urging all students to attend 
as many workshops as possible. For those who find it necess- 
ary to attend classes, we are asking that each professor use 
his/her class to discuss the question of education, from the 
aspect of their discipline. 

YOU DO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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SCENES DE LA VIE CONJUGALE 

SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE 

SuMois. 1973. lCB min. DramepsycuolORique '-crltct 

realised par Inpmor Rerfiman ...J.-™ 

interprttcs: Uv Oilman, Erland joseptison, Bib! Anderson, 
Jan V alms jo, Gunnel Lindblom. 

MarK-s depuls dlx wis, Johan et Marianne formont un 



couple dont 1 'union est cltf e e» exemple U'ur vie conjii- 
ralo no va pourtant -as sans cjiielcjues tlralllements. in 
lour, Joban annonce brulalenient a Marianne qu'il la rpiltte 
pour s'en aller vivre aver une autre, l.cs epoux se rev- 
olent quclmies (ols apr£ cott« separation et flnlssont par 
con venire de recourir au divorce. Cinq ans plus lard, re- 
marks chacun de son cot.*, Us entrellennent ensemble une 

"^oncu pour Ctre present* 4 la television suedolse en six 
episodes de clnquanle minutes, le sujet a ete redult par le 
reallsatour lul-meme pour sa circulation dans los autres 



WW* II so present* com mo une suite de conversations 
rninees en plans rapproch-'-s oO les reactions des personna- 
R es sont examines h la loupe, t.e Ihfanc du couple <Wa 
aiwrde dans les oei.vres anterleurs de l'autour recoil lei 
un traHement oxhauslf emprelnt d'un certain desabufic- 
ment. L'activltle dos observations, IMntellif.enco de la 
mlse en scene, et l'extraordinaire quallt* de l'lnterprfa- 
tion font de l'ensomblo une oeuvre romarquablo, 

Ce film present une analyse profonde mais telnte de 
pessimlsme des dlfficultcs qui menacent I'union conjure. 
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English Contract Stinks 
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This week's front page story intimates a lot about 
the mentality of some profs in the English department. 
It says something about (heir attitudes towards stu- 
dents and towards education. Tito so-called 
"contract " between some first year English 
students and their department, In effect attempts to 
bind students Into a pseudo-legal posture with their 

course. 

! have never come across anything so vicious 

and disgusting In my experience as a student. K 
borders on idiocy and is a genuine case of utter 
madness. Tills "contract obligation" goes beyond 
the regulations which Senate has approved and which 

themselves are often only given lip service. 
Aspects of this policy arc very revealing firstly, 
its perpetrators obviously see their role as teachers 
as an adversarial one, I.e. the student is a threat to 
their position and hence must be bonded. The agree- 
ment presupposes that one's teaching is so lack 
luster and uninspiring that without the coercion of 
the contractual agreement their class would be as 
vacant as a tomb. It probably would. Since 
first year students are the only ones treated In this 
blatantly oppressive manner then It seems that In 



obligations. This contract Is arrogant for It puts 
obligations on the students but none on the professors. 
How one can expect to learn in an atmosphere as 
oppressive as this is beyond reason. One can 
expect, however, to ingest largo volumes of infor- 
mation and spew the whole mess back In the laps 
of its donors at the designated time (read exams). 

The odious contract was presented to the 
unexposing frosh in the first week of their classes. 
No doubt had they been given a chance to orientate 
themselves it would never have gotten past a desk. 
The English department is calculating and Ingenious, 
but It lacks integrity and obviously, faith in it's abjli'y 
to Inspire students. TMs contract disgusts me. 
H should be shoved ba k down the throat it oozed 
from. They have no business in their profession 
because their attitudes are unprofessional. To ttie 
student who Is so unfortunate as to have taken first 
year English, they should get out. Look closely at what 
you are up against; do you feel threatened, you should 
because you are, A department as arrogant as t'is 
appears may well take dellg' t in screwing you fur t (or. 
T ey *'ave made a good start at It. 
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m . communique . . - 

LAMBDA welcomes Jotters from students, employees, and 
faulty Pen names may be used, but the author's real 
name and telephone number must accompany each submis- 
sion. Please type if possible. Friday Is the deadline for 
Tuesday's publication. 



STUDENTS DAY 



dents and dealing with issues In an atmos- 
phere of absolute candour. Put it does not 
stop there. Student concerns will be raised, 
in the Legislature by both of us, and our Can* 
„ c , cus Colleagues, in an effort to create a saner 

near Kr lends, inmorrow 

We find National Students' day an itnpor- tomorrow 

tant day of focus for students and non-stu- oi nror<llv 
dents alike. The Federal Government and the ^"^n low Is WPP< Leader 
Ontario Government Mb spend a great deal ^^^^IL^^ 
of money on post-secondary Institutions, yet * Ctt Democratic Party 



educational goals and objectives have never 
been clearly defined. Perhaps November 
will prompt both levels of government to en- 
ter into a more serious dialogue to define 
what is means by a "good quality post-secon- 
dary education in Ontario". Surely the gov- 
ernment should be sotting out its goals and 
objectives before it determines how much 
money it reluctantly and begrudgingly 
intends to spend. 

We are anticipating a discussion of student 
issues on November 9 and look forward to 
the Provincial Government's response. Sure- 
ly the conservatives cannot Ignore the pro- 
blems of student housing, summer unemploy- 
ment, and an inadequate financial aid pro- 
gramme, any longer. 

perhaps on November 9 students will be 
able to have a serious discussion with Con- 
servative MPP's about what kind of world 
College and University graduates are enter- 
ing into. Students are not to blame for the 
loss of farmland, ravaged forests, high un- 
employment, industrial health hazards, high 
rents, skyrocketing energy costs, and pollu- 
tion of our environment. Yet this is the 
likely inheritance. 

We look forward to spending Nov, 9 on dif- 



David Warner, MPP 
Scarborough-Ellesrnere 

Now Democratic Party 
LIBRARY 



Dear Editor, 

In response to "a frustrated bookworm", 
voll& a few words of explanation from ano- 
ther frustrated bookworm. 

Library hours are periodically set by the 
Library and presented for discussion and 
comment to the Senate Library Committee 
which as you know counts among its mem- 
bership two full time students and one Con- 
tinuing Education student. At its last meet- 
ing, the 1076-77 library hours were discussed 
and the committee agreed with the library 
proposal, which was based on past experi- 
ence as wall as the budgetary situation. 

It Is correct to state that library hours were 
shortened: Monday th rough Thursday 1/2 hour 
each day, 5 hours on Friday evenings (when 
practically no one was showing up); 1 hour 
on Saturday (this has mainly to do with pub- 
lic transportation); however, on Sunday nights 



because It was obvious that even such a short 
extension would be welcomed by the users.) 

I don't think there is a real necessity for 
your anonymous reader to shop around be- 
cause he will find that, unfortunately, libraries 
suffer from a financial squeeze. I am also 
Inviting him and any, frustrated or not, book- 
worm to provide the library with suggestions 
which will improve our services. 

Thank you. 

Andrzej II. Mrozewskl 

LABOR 

Dear Claire Marie, 

The Sudbury and District Labor Council 
at the regular delegates meeting October 
27 passed the following resolution: 

"That the Sudbury t- District Labor Coun- 
cil support the Laurentian University Stu- 
dent's General Association National students' 

Day*" 

As a result we will be awaiting a copy of 

the agenda. 



ferent University campuses, meeting with stu- opening time was extended by 1/2 hour (again 



Yours fraternally, 
•Roy Edey 

Executive-Secretary 

RETORT 



To the alienated alumnus (who hides behind 
ten letter words): 

i am sorry that your patience has come to 
an end, 



Put all I have to say about it Is "don't read 
my poetry." 

i don't write for you alone, I write for my- 
self, If you can't handle this scene, then stay 
away from ft. Besides, what would g you 
get out of finding out my name? are you 
going to: 

"beat me, kill me, hate me?" 
as for frank ashe's writing, 
1 happen to find them very amusing and witty 
I must admit that i appreciate your opinion 
but it really didn't affect my life style very 
much 

SORRY, 

Mlrla lyhn delkarl 

HAPPENINGS 

Nov. 12, 9:00 pnu DISCO. 

poll. Sol. In Science FI. 
Wed. Nov. 10, 5:30-6:45 pm. 
Huntington Chapel. Lauren- 
tian Christian Fellowship 
meets for singing and Bi- 
ble study of'Mathew'5. All 
welcome. Info, call Jolene. 
522- 2454. Jesus Saves! 

History Society meeting in 

Presidents Dining Room, 
2:00 pm. Wed. Nov. 10. 
Prof, carley on European 
Intervention In the Russian 
Civil War. Refreshments. 
WANTED: one small cass- 
ette tape recorder. Call 
C73 - 0BG8. 

Christmas Banket with 
Edward Rear. Dec. 11 at 
6:00 pm. Great Hall. S8 
per person. Tickets on 
sale starting Nov. 15/16. 
Science n Caf.Great Hall 
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Nov 9 



Exasperation 



point 



By frank ashe 

Do you remembor when life begun ut forty? Then it got 
to where you couldn't be trusted if you were over thirty. 
These days the optimum age seems to be about twelve, 
with the AP (Antiquity Point) at about twenty. 

I hadn't realized the extend of thid trend until my own se- 
cond decade mark came around. I can't tell you the hopes 
I had for this day. I would finally shake the teenage stigma. 
I would go to bed a shy, awkward, confused, acne-ridden 
adolescent and arise a clear-skinned, square-Jawed, reso- 
lute and productive member of society. (Some of my friends 
believed they would also acquire the ability to rebuild a 
carburetor, play the piano, and read james Joyce without 
a dictionary, but I wasn't that foolish.) How was I to know 
I'd got up a shy, awkward, confused, acne-ridden senior 

citizen? M ,_ 

You Immediately realize the people arc getting older 

younger through the advertisements. The other night I 
turned on the TV and saw this pair of youngsters who 
couldn't have been out of braces three weeks capering ar- 
ound advertising denture adhesive. Then there was this 
little babe too young for Clearasil nipping at Gerltol. (Her 
husband though he'd keep her; I'm not surprised. To get 
rid of her he'd have to put her up for adoption.) And I 
could have sworn I had seen the pair that were pushing that 
muscle-ache cream on Romper Room just the week before. 
It's not confined to TV either. The day after my birthday 
! got a brochure from one of those hotel-motel management 
schools. Enclosed was a picture of a class in session. 
The teacher looked like a refugee from Sesame Street, ami 
she was teaching the class tii fingorpaint. (I always 
wondered where those motel room paintings come from). 
Finally my subscriptions to Motor Trend and Gentlemen's 
Quarterly were mysteriously cancelled, and I started get- 
tinr free sample issues from Wheelchair * Passenger 
("High Performance Models: Are Life insurance Sur- 
charges Fair?") and Geriatric Review of Fashion ("Tw- 



enty Trusses for You to Embroider! 1 ')* 
If it had only been advertisements, though, I might have 

coped by going on a liquid diet (gin) or taking up smoking 
(not tobacco). But pretty soon people started acting fun- 
ny. I think It was the face that gave my age away; when I 
got wrinkles on my pimples, that was it. I wanted to go 



to a GP movie and the ticket seller required a cardio- 
gram and a valid burial policy to let me in* My nephew 
started addressing me as "revered Ancestor". The lo- 
cal undertaker started dropping in on his lunch hour nnd 
calling out cheerfully, "Any news?". I hobbled Into a 
public bathroom and saw a man at one of the urinals. His 
face lit up when he saw me and he started fumbling in 
his pants. My ego started to swell; you get to a point 
whefe you cherish every proposition. Then he found what 
he wanted. He whipped out a brochure and tried to sell 
me a retirement condominium in Florida. 

I tried to come to terms with this situation by taking a 
little trip. When sniffing at my tube of Ben-Gay didn't 
do it, 1 though I'd do some traveling. 1 was undecided be- 
tween Siberia and the Hindu Kush, but the idea lost some 
of its attractiveness when I boarded a 747 and found the 
pilot frantic because he'd lost his Learner's Permit. Put 
finally I gave up all hopeof escape when I became aware of 
the Conspiracy. 

This is a plot to take over the world hatched by a vast and 
devious Underground of youngsters. The older I got the more 
I believed It was the source of all my problems. Consider 
the clues; (I) The Child-Guard Cap. If you've every been 
dying for an aspirin white you struggle with a bottle top 
seemingly specially designed so It can't be removed short 
of explosives, and then had a smiting tot gently ease It off, 
you know what 1 moon. Wc perish for want of modi cation 
while they havo unlimited supplies. Even the name Is re- 
vealing. Turn It around and It becomes Guard of Children, 



which connotes tomegoosestepping urchins wtth plastic (?) 
tommy guns at the ready, and makes mv headache worse. 
(2) Movie restriction laws. "No one under 17 admitted" Is 
one of their best. While we oldsters are rotting our minds 
with filth, trash, and degeneracy, they're learning Jungle 
geurilla tactics from Bambl and psychological terrorism 
from Lucy and Charlie Hrown. (3) Driver's License Laws. 
Do vou see them chewing on steering wheels and getting ul- 
cer's in gas lines? Are they bankrupt from repair work? Do 
they slaughter each other on the highways? No! The undor^ 
sixteen's are out riding bicycles and building strong bones, 
muscles, and teeth for the coming revolution. 

I was nipping away at my "gentle, predicatable" laxative 
and mulling it all over one day. They assault us through the 
media. They work on us inperson. Finally, when they've 
worn us down, the skateborards will roll down Pennsylvania 
Avenue and that will be It. Suddenly- it all came to a head.* 
(Goodness knows, I wish I still could). I couldn't take it any- 
more. 1 found myself under the bed humming "Yesterday" 
and leafing through an old copy of LIFE with Parry Goldwater 
on the cover. Suddenly the door crashed open, and in they 
came, two of them, in white coats; (thrown over their Cub 

Scout uniforms.) 

"You know too much, Pops," one of them said as they 

fastened the strait Jacket. 
As they were carrying me out, they began to talk over my 

head. 

"How's your paper route?'" one asked. 

"Not bad. Grossing about $10,000," replied lis*- other. 
"Put it's playing hell with my Income tax." 

"Yeah," said his friend. "1 Rot promoted to the plcklo 
table over at the drive-In, but now they want lo take away 

my stock option." ..... 

They sighed t» discouragement and I grinned my toothless 
pfln. There's something to t>e said for senility alter all! 
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Try our Danish lately? 
Home-baked-dai ly 



Now that's Southern Comfort 
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r yourself, you deserve it! I 



SERVING STUDENTS IS OUR PLEASURE 



Straight, on the rocks or 
mixed. That's what puts 

Southern Comfort 
in a class by itself. 



Juamvtiaht 



oAntiaued 




WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE BY THE 
PIECE OR COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD. 



BOTTLES, BRIC-A-BRAC, CLOCKS, 
COLLECTABLES, FURNITURES, GLASS, 
SILVER, BRASS, 
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CHARGEX 



Ptopnrior 




61 ELGIN ST. 



BUSINESS 673-2271 
AFTER HOURS 560-W1 




fls rich in heritage. . 
as a bluegrass banjo picker. 

The unique taste ol Southern Comfort. *»•' 
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Tuition lee* began to climb In 1974. • trend that 
started In the poorer province* end has been spread- 
ing to nil post-secondary student* with tuition fee*. 

The rationale varies iroa province to province* 
Some **y thry are cutting back, so someone el*e must 
pay the government's *hnre. Other* hove consols toned 
reports which argue that most student* can afford to 
p*y more, mo why keep lee* low? Elaborate cost/ 
benefit analyse* are designed to show either that 
•octety li Raining less from post-scoondery educa- 
tion, or that students are gaining wor«< 

The governments' eel I -lobbying (or high tuition 
ha* been seductive and often succred*. They say 5 
TUitinn ha* provided a decreasing proportion ol post* 
secondary education 1 * revenue, »o to maintain 
"parity" with government revenue*, tuition ihould 
increase ♦ This argument, like the other* favouring 
tuition increase*. Is seductive because It never 
refers to a prime reason for keeping the tee* low— 
accessibility. 

Tuition lees are still a substantial financial 
barrier for lower income (amities and tor Independ- 
ent students. They cuntiiiur in "wyed out" the crop 
or potential students on the basis of money, not on 
the basis oi ability, tven assuming that post- secon- 
dary education should be ot n certain si»e (which 
ha* not hern derided), tuition lee* .ire not a logical 
way to control enrollment. 

The lower tuition lees ot the past decide have 
permitted many more <1i»advautaged students to i-ntcr 
post-secondary institution*, even If they are .till 
a disproportionately snail group within the student 
popu la t Ion. Vet. Increases di ivi* these students nut, 
mid the 11 end 01 rising tuition »o»ui leads to a 
decrease In enrollment* 

Low post-secondaiy emollment pone* .1 threat to 
Canada's economy and culture. Thr eiOilusiy still 
needs many people I ruined lor or live, pioiessiunal. 
service, recre.it ion av^ trait jobs. 1'ixit- secondary 
education has capably pet turned thr task ol prepar- 
ing people to It 11 those jobs, lintremr claims that 
instant national wealth follow* Irum Inrge-scalr 
post -secondary education were wrong. There k* how- 
ever, nothing to show that national decline r.m be 
avoided 11 skilled pri»i»nne| ate iiot avail.ihie when 
needed. 

Tuition liu teases probably have a pout rllnl on 
the average quality ol the ptist-fti-ciindary pupulatlut 
since money nuttecs nuiie, brains and motivation less 

I'OBt- secondary edUyAliufi is Mill the best known 
method ol training Canada's worfcer*. It has done 
the training ef fie lent ly, and also provides sludehl* 
With the iiesibtlUy. rounded oilllook and hwmiledpe 
that an employee needs to work under condition* 
created by a '{iijckly-advaricing technology. Kmploy- 
ers' preoccupation with post -secondary credent 1*1* 
may be mistaken, in llsrll. There 1*. however, 
nothing to indicate that the »1 location ol public 
resources to post-secondary educdt Ion wo* * ml*l*Ve 
Credentials are not needed, but they post -secondary 
education they represent Is. 

Economic reasons may be enough to show why posi- 
■econdary education Is necessary, but there are alan 
cultural reasons. A sense of Canadian Identity, 
awareness and knowledge ol one's social and physical 
environment, appreciation ot one's personal worth — 
those are qualities that post- secondary education 
provides. Their role in building a strong and 
healthy Canadian culture argues (or abolishing I ln- 
ancial barrier*, and encouraging even larger post- 
secondary enrollment, 

Canadian parent* still hope that their children 
will gst * post-secondary education, Canada still 
needs more deism* vim are sell -aware an*! skilled. 
Tuition increases dash parents* hopes, create poten- 
tial economic and cultural stagnation, for the sake 
of short-sighted llacai realignment a. This is in- 
deed questionable. Tuition fees should be Iro-en, 
and where possible returned to 197? levels, until 
Canadians are able to participate in an assessment 
of post- secondary education and acceas to It. 





Student Aid 
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Student aid 1* the government program which swst 
directly acknowledges Individuals' need o( consider- 
able rrsource* to finance post-secondary education. 
1c alone deal* with the single largest cost of post- 
•econdary educaeioni living expcnsei/forcRonc earn- 
ing*. 

The national aid plan (CSU»). establUhed in 19W, 

enable* a significant number of Canadian students to 
sy in po*t-*econd*ry education. However, the pi 
s designed for the small, university-dominated 

post-secondary system of the early i960*. It it 

longer adequate. 

The plan's ba*ic assumption — that post- second- 
ary students arc young and dependent on parent* — 
is no longer true. The average age of post-second- 
ary students 1* increasing, and young people achieve 
independence at an earlier ace 

Student*, and some government*, have recognised 
the need for Immediate change' In the administration 
of the *tudent old system*. Otherwise, oufooded 
adminiatrntlon will become a major barrier to pose- 
secondary education. 

Specific change* include the abolition of "con- 
tribution" table* which attempt to predetermine 
(a) a student's sumoer earnings, and <b) the degree 
to which parents) will, or should, support the person. 

II, as i» usually the case, these table* do not 
reflect a students' actual finance*, shc/hc nay be 
getting a bonus because the tabic* underestimated 
the Income. Kwn worse, ior many students (and this 
group's site increases with the unemployment rate) 
the tables overestimate income, fi. student either 
appeals the assessment and hopes the authorities 
wilt be talr. ot sutlers due to a combination of 
ignorance about the right to appeal and timidity of 
officialdom. Some provinces even punish the success- 
liil nppellent by authorising a loan although a grant 
would have been given on original assessment. 

The maximum allowances lor student*' various 
tieed n .ire .mother administrative barrier. These 
do nut lmre.isc automatically on the basis of the 
Inrirnaed costs lacing students in a 4 particular 
province. Instead, provincial authorities can {but 
need not) pay tip to a maximum which I* based upon 
the living casts lor families in Toronto. Appeals 
.ire the only route for student* denied money for ex- 
pense* they must Incur, Of course, student* with 
X<*>* e/pense* e\.§y be rewarded by surplus allowance*. 



r*r t hl#d 
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answer ti» both problem* appear* to be a ni 
wiTiiei r,f asseaam^ni, based on the actual expenses 
• r each srudrht aid applicant. It is long overdue 
tor student altt Administrator* to Bit down with stU* 
dent representative* sod other Knowledgeable group*, 
ami draft .1 new, fleslble and efficient method of 
administering student aid, 

iinl'»r »'ifnt *• ly, no aid plan (even the best admln- 
lafere'l) will m«V* a lasting Impression on the in* 
e»p*al|iy ttl *r<>*« oar 1 1 It places all students on 
mtt equal llrianf lal font Ing, Present aid system* do 
nut m**t this goal, b#cMis# ehelr basi* 1* loan** 

The student whose patent e*r> both foil support 
her/him snd provide * hlgh-sarlsT'/ summer ](ilt doe* 
not need tf» t*orrt/v a student loan or graduate with* 
drht*. As on* *vrves dr#vn fh» Inm*** scale, students 
have greater need, first t*t rhsir sirwsser earnings, 
then of their possible t>$1ur+ earnlnRS. to gain * 
post -secondary edoraritm. 

Tlie most dl**rtv*nt aged sti*d*nra must h* *n htglily 
motivated that they for«BjO fot|-tl*w* esrnloKS and 
Incur missive debt* to g*t a post - set frnriery educe* 
tlon. Tt Is little wonder that *stst el**wntary and 
secoodsry stutSeots truant po*t-**tood*f y lnsritu- 
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Phoio courtesy Bruce 1'aton* The Chariatun. 
iellvor an itistaltmofil on his first term fees 



is scenes like this if students atlow the 

> unchallenged. 




Unemployment 



It 1* old hat (or students to disco** and recom- 
mend change • in tuition and student .ild policy. 
Unemployment is different. It is an Issue ol the 
'70i tor students, because im ly In this decade have 
students seen how summer unemployment can deny 
access to education, and post-graduation unemploy- 
ment (lift tort career*. 

Programs to create employment, and to deal with 
the effect* of unemployment. Have been expanded or 
restricted in accordance with 1 iscal and monetary 
policy, not In accordance with the goal of lull em* 
ploymcnt and adequate living standard* tor the line*- 
ployed. Student » Have seen the conflict ol policies 
in the abolition of 10,000 surfer Jobs, and nine 
months later the establishment ol 2 1 .000 summer Jobs, 

Unemployment Is a problem which governments muat 
deal with. When government* adopt a constant I y- 
shlftlng approach to the problem, Individuals' hard- 
ship i» increased by their dread o[ dependence on 
the quicksand of policy. Student « try in* to decide 
If they can afford fat 1- time education are trust ra- 
ted by 4 Job market which keeps changlrig with the 
switches in Kvvrrnnvntal pol icy, Students who are 
trying to plan careers, select decree proBrans, 
despair when the demand for a certain skill or 
training background t luctuates with variations in 
employment policy %n*i government priorities in gen- 
eral. 

It Is argusd, often persuasively, that Canada 
cannot afford lull employment ot tts work force. 
This argument would convince it government employ* 
ncnt policies were settled, and all areas ot govern- 
ment activity were visibly reduced by the. same 
measure. 

Regretfully, students Sec thai, within employment, 
and within the sphere ot government activity, there 
are still marked differences in the priority ot, and 
generosity towards, various policies and prograraB, 
Kiir instance, military spending, corporate tax cuts 
and high interest rates arc policies that appear to 
be untouched by "r est faint". 

Unemployment is a relatively new issue for stu- 
dents, and the Initial approach may appear naive, 
but the goal of providing a Job lor every Canadian 
who wants to work io one that should have first pri- 
ority, Personal satisfaction and national produc- 
tivity would both be advanced. 

In particular, students stilt await a program ot 
summer employment that fairly directs worthwhile 
work to all those who need summer earning to con- 
tlnuo their education. 



Graduate education 

there has been a severe drop in the amount oi 
government monies directed toward graduate educa- 
tion, The best known example is the slipping value 
of federal funds for research at educational insti- 
tutions. The consequent threat to Canadian economic 
development and Independence does not need exaftvra* 
tion. Several years of such policies and this 
country will once again be import inn Its lead inn 
texts, scholarship and post -secondary teachers, A 
surplus of second degrees which may be short-lived 
Is no excuse for wholesale slashing ot graduate 
education, A considered evaluation ol the present 
and future needs In this area should precede new 
policies, not hurry after them. 



lambda 



Quality of education 



the reduced Government con**itm*nt to post-second- 
ary -ducat ion which increases tuition also lowers 
the quality of education* This Is Inevitable when 
restricted budgets meet higher enrollment, indivl* 
duals receivo an education of less value to them- 
selves, and with less value for the economy and cut* 
turo of Canada, 

The system at post- secondary education loses its 
sblUty to help solve the problems facing Canada 
when lack of funds hurt the dissemination of know* 
ledge and stimulation of new ideas. 

There is little evidence of public desire to cut 
the quality of post-secondary education, yet each 
day students deal with manifestations of lower qual- 
ity — • overcrowded classrooms, out-noded laborator- 
ies, arbitrary enrollment ceilings. Students are 
concerned that the alternatives to a reduced quality 
have not been explored, and that little has been 
done to determine the quality of post* secondary edu- 
cation that Canada nerds. 



Foreign students 




ted in an open policy toward the ^mgmim^^ 
ei^i students. Barring the virtually imposnV^ 
situation in which foreign atudmts posed » i.al 



threat to Canadian education, government rti m rv 
should be aimed at helping our institution* brttrt 
advance the development ot less iortunare nation,. 



Public 

participation 






The thread which rutin through almutif all of Cana- 
dian studrnt*' concerns on the l'*7o tiaiioual Student 
Day in the absence ul public part fc tpat ion 1" the 
select ion of policies on student aid, tuition, qual- 
ity, etc. rhr IV'jOi aul early 1'lfcOs public debate 
about :>unt-r*eciitidaiy rdueat Ion politics produced the 
drive lor open airess !«, '«>d accelerated growth o!, 
tin- poat -secondary system. Contwmity vol leges were 
eitabllshed, degree progt.ua* foitide.t and mr oilmen I 
encouraged. 

Today, when new policies ate needed, government! 
have not enc oar aged a renewal ot public participa- 
tion in the selection ol policies for post- secondary 
education. Thr predictable result has been a steady 
drift away from stated goals. 



Students tall to ft 
public debate ol post 
and the ways to reach 
hrrrnt. reasoned and 
important element ol 
governments have ihrl 
terming to tread uti r 
tedcra! and provincla 
sources to support po 
can share their resou 
inquiry into the futu 



re how anything less than a 
-secondary education' » goal 
those goals, can produce t 
constructive policies tor C 
Canadian society, for too 
tered behind their tear ol 
acU other'fl Jurisdiction, 
I governments nhare their r 
at- secondary education, Th 
rcen to sipport a national 
re ol that education. 
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Such an inquiry, conducted by a board to which 
both levels of government, students, faculty «md 
other organised groups in post-secondary education, 
labour and business appointed representatives, would 
mcourage the public's role in setting new dirsctlorm 
for Canada's technical institutes, universities and 
community colleges. The board** composition vould 
ensure an atwisphere of trust for its work. With a 
time limit of two or three years (during which post* 
secondary education would grow without artlfical 
restrictions; tuition remain low; student aid admias- 
istratlon improvrd but no move toward loans; etc) 
the inquiry could complete its task and provide a 
firm foundation for new policies. 

On November 9 Canadian students are contributing 
to public discussion ol post- secondary education. 
"mat discussion will not be wide enouxh unless 
Canada's eleven governments display su I tic lent res- 
ponsibility to make a cocwitmrnt to public partici- 
pation* So one's interests will be served by the 
backlash that is certain to arise from a vacuum of 
public goals lor post* secondary education. Opan the 
door to debate and participation — that is students' 
message on this National Student Day, 
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Tuitions -barrier to working class ? 



(con't from page 4) 

whether or not the corporate sector has 
paid its share of the "burden of financing 
post-secondary education?" 

During the seven year period, 1967-74, 
when expenditures on potf-secondary ed- 
ucation In Canada were "booming", cor- 
porate profits were booming as well, in- 
creasing by 2507c from 5.6 billion to 19.5 
billion. Personal income, meanwhile, In- 
creased at a more modest I257e from 33 
billion to 74 billion. Despite this rela- 
tively fast growth in corporate Income, 
the corporate share of public revenues 
during that period fell from 11.3% to 
10.7%. Personal income tax, on the other 
hand, increased as a source of revenue 
from 16.2% of all revenue sources to 

18.3$. 

The inference Is quite clear: during 
the period when spending in post-secon- 
dary education "took off" the relative 
proportion of corporate tax as a resour- 
ce of government revenue fell. On this 
basis alone it is not difficult to argue 
that corporations failed to pay their fair 
share of the cost of expanding post-sec- 
ondary education. 



THE CLASS ARGUMENT 

Some people argue that since post- 
secondary education Is primarily the 

preserve of the well off, and Is supported 
by the taxes of working people, tuition 
fees must rise. In Alberta, the Worth 
Commission on Educational Wwmln* 
0972) argues against increasing the 
public share of the cost ot MftUer edu- 
cation in this way; 

Shifting a major portion of the finan- 
cial burden for higher education from 
students and their families to taxpayers 
generally provides a greater opportu- 
nity for equity. But, at the same time, 
taxpayers include many low-income 
earners who are less able to pay taxes 
than higher educated students and their 
parents. The result is that the poor end 
up subsidizing the spooling of the rich. 
To compensate for this inequity, student 
fees in higher education should be rais- 
ed. 

All research confirms that students 

from middle and upper Income groups 
are over-represented in post- second- 
ary institutions. For example, the Pel- 
tctiinis Report (Council of Ministers of 
Education of Canada, 1071) found that 
"whereas one half of taxpayers had in- 
comes of under $5,000, only one quarter 
of the families of university students 
were at that income level." 

It is also irue that working* people do 
pay a disproportionate amount of taxes 
collected in the country. In Ontario in 
1576-77, working people, through per- 
sonal income taxes and retail sales tax 
will provide four times the amount cor- 
porations contributed to total provincial 
revenue. And from an earlier discus- 
sion, we saw how this corporate portion 
has been shrinking. 

working people are largely frozen out of 
higher ^ncatlon, yet they pay a relative* 
higher portion of their income in taxes lo 
finance it. One might then expect the la- 
bour movement to support an increase In 
tution to lighten the tax burden on Us mem 
bers Yet the Canadian Labour Congress 
Sorts the National Union rf Students in 
demanding free tuition and a living stipend. 



The two groups are united on this point 
because they do not see the present class 
mafce-up of universities and colleges as in- 
evitable. Ey removing the financial bar- 
riers, i.e., by abolishing tuition and provid- 
ing for a living stipend, more working peo- 
ple wilt become involved in higher educa- 
tion. Equally Important, both groups argue 
for a radical reform of the taxation system 
to lighten the tax burden on the working peo- 
ple and ensure the corporate sector pays its 
fair share. This link between the abolition 
(or freeze) of tuition foes and tax reform is 
critical. 

TUITION FEES ARE UNIMPORTANT 1 , 
Or DOES MONEY MATTER? 

Almost everyone is concerned with the 
under-representation of working people in 
post-secondary institutions, but many ar- 
gue that this Is the result of social environ- 
ment, the family situation and the high 
school system, not high tuition fees. The 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education 
in Ontario (19720 dismisses the proposal 
for abolishing in Ontario fees on Just these 
grounds; " 'free' post-secondary educa- 
tion would not in itself solve the problem of 
accessibility; students from lower-income 
families would contintue to be under-repre- 
sented in post-secondary Institutions." 



earnings are a significant financial barrier 
that must be eliminated; 

Whether the cost of a university educa- 
tion is seen directly as a barrier, or whe- 
ther Its influence is felt early in a cMW s 
school career by determining the objects 
and programmes he takes, the fact hat 
university education is expensive m us be 
"part ot the explanation for the fact that : chil- 
dren from lower class »f«» s J° fr ^ h *2 er 
as high aspirations as students from higher 

class levels. (Porter,Porter, Bllshen study^ 

Abolition of tuition fees is also the 
most practical area where the govern- 
ment can act quickly, and fairly painless- 
ly, to encourage accessibility. Reform of 
the high schhool system and an effort to 
change family attitudes is a much more 
long-term and complex matter. 

As foregone earnings are also a large 
component in the educational costs that 
a student faces, abolition of fees alone 
is not enough. A living stipend must 4- 
so bo provided lo allow high school gra- 
duates to give up the Immediate Income 
from a Job to attend college. 
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Studies in Canada and the United States 
have documented the importance of the fa- 
mily* and the social environment in the de- 
cision on whether or not to attend college. 
It is also becoming Increasingly clear that 
the high school system (through streaming 
and guidance councillor's attitudes^ pre- 
vents many students from every complet- 
ing a programme that qualifies them to at- 
tend a post-secondary institution. 

Those who argue in favour of the abolish' 
.Ing of student tuition fees do not deny the 
"importance of the family and school envir- 
onment as It affects accessibility. They 
argue, however, that tuition and foregone 



TUITION FEES AND A SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 

There are those who argue that people 
are more responsible if they have to 
pay for what they use. In other words, 
If tuitiom fees are high, prospective 
students wlllconsldor the matter serious- 
sly before deciding to go to college. The- 
ir financial committment would be an 
Indication of the value they place on get- 
ting an education. Abolition of tuition v 
would Just mean that more young people 
would "take a free ride" and fool around 
for a few years after high school - at 
the taxpayers expense. 



Undoubtedly there are a few who would 
waste their time and the taxpayers mo- 
ney at college, but those who favour *h~ 
aWion of fees tee) some method, other 
than a financial barrier, should be used 
to screen such students. Committment 
to higher education comes much more 
from the quality of education and the 
ability to participate actively in the 
educational process (i.e., ^ocratiza- 
tion) than from the expenditure of mon- 
ey. Students are more likely to appreci- 
ate their education if the teaching Is 
good and theyfeel they have a say in 
things. 

TUITION TO REDUCE ENROLLMENT 

Another argument often heard in fc- 
# vour if increasing fees **jj«* t lt *" e 

eood way to reduce enrollment There 
Sftoo many over-qualified graduates 
£ it is and "we should be &&&$$* 

ries to bring supply and demand Into 
equilibrium". In other words, to raise 
Upmarket price of the "product" to 

reduce the demand* 

The Graham commission in Nova Scotia 
(1974) proposed a tuition fee based on 80 .c 
of the total cost of a student's education. 
This would mean, for example, that an 
Arts and Science student at Dalhousie Un- 
iversity would face a 100% increase in 
Ss ^ from about $700 lo SI ^J^ 
The Commission acknowledged ^ t h s 
would affect attendance and estimated the 
enrollment decline as a high as 30%. But, 
It doubted that the Impact would be very 
serious, "cert alnly if it takes the form 
of removing those who lack the capacity or 
Interest for university programmes. 

Higher tuition, then, would have two 
aims: to reduce the number of un- or 

underemployed college graduates, and to 
eliminate those who are not suited for nor 
Interested in university or college. 

The first goal raises a very serious 
problem facing post-secondary Institu- 
tions — the severe unemployment pro- 
blem and the general downturn in the 
ranadlan economy. Economists disagree 
on the question, but a significant number 
argue that Canada still needs a large num- 
ber of skilled and educated workers, and 
that the current underemployment of 
graduates is due to Inefficient organisation 
of the economy. They question whether the 
solution is a cutback in trained manpower. 

However, even if the number of college 
f raduates needs to be limited, it remains 
unclear why the blunt instrument of higher 
fees should 1* used, particularly with its 
negative impact 011 children of working 
people. 

TUITION FEES AS A FOIW OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE TAXATION 

AH calls for higher tuition are accom- 
panied by a plea for a revised student 
aid programme to protect students in 
low Income families from the increased 
financial barrier to higher educaton. 
Strangely enough, in the nine provinces 
where foes have Increased this year, 
there has been no significant change in 
student aid schemes. Nevertheless, 
this does not lessen the need *o discuss 
this particular argument. 

Corresponding Increases In grants 
would enable those students from low in- 
come families to make this larger ex- 

(conM on next page) 
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pcnditurc (Wither fees), whoroa.s* those 
from high income families would have to 
rely more tieavtly on parental support. 
Tills arrangement could yield additional 
revenues from Ijifih Income families wh- 
ile allowing some reduction in taxes for 
the poor* (Wortli Hcport, Alberta, 1972) 

in oilier words, tuition would t>e a pro- 
gressive form of taxation — (be poor 
will pay little and the rich will pay a 
fairer amount for their education. 

The proposals for a revised aid pro- 
gramme are many and varied, but here 
are the three task alternatives (other 
than free tuition and a Uvlnp stipend): 
an Improved version of the present 
Ioan/r,rant scheme, perhaps raising ttie 
grants to an amount equal to that of the 

fee Increase, 

a contingency Hepaynient student Ass- 
istance Programme (COKSAP). First . * 
proposed in Canada in 19G9, this scheme 
Involves an all loan aid programme, with 
the students repaying the loan by a surtax 
of a certain per cent on their Income af- 
ter graduation. 

an all grant assistance programme; 
This proposal would tarn the present 
loan/grant schemes Into all grant schem- 
es. Still requiring a means test, it 
would fun full costs (tuition and living 
expenses) for students of low Income 
lamllles and partial costs for students of 
middle income families. 

Given the regressive nature of loans, 
an aU-prant aid scheme is certainly 
an improvement on the present assis- 
tance pHnis. Put such a scheme is 
based on a means tost, that is, awards will 
only be tfven those assessed as "in need 
Receiving aid Implies an "admission of 
belnr poor/' Such a test also discrimin- 
ates against middle Income famines, who 
are usually assessed as being able to con 
tribute an uu realist I call y high sum to 
their child's education* And how are chil- 
dren from higher Income families to be 
dealt with, If, In fact, their parents are • 
unwilling to provide them with funds? 

A progressive tax system is a much 
more equitable method of distributing 
the cost, in fact, tuitionfees can.be con- 
sidered a torn) of regressive taxation, 
since all students, regardless of differ- 
ing future income, pay the same amount. 
in a sense, then, all students are taxed 
at the same rate, despite the fact that 
their future Incomes will not be the same. 
The M.A. graduate who becomes a teacher 
will have paid the same amount in tax 
(tuition) as the engineering graduate who 
Is earning more. 



CONCLUSION: 

Of al! the proposals for encouraging 
accessibility, free tuition with a living 
stipend makes the most sense. When ti- 
ed to a reform of the tax system. It en- 
sures that the corporate sector of the 
economy picks up Its fair share of the 
funding for higher education* It also en- 
sures that those who do benefit financia- 
lly from their education will assume th- 
eir share. By removing the financial 
barriers to universities and colleges, the 
number of students from workers' fami- 
lies will increase, and the government 
can begin work on the more difficult so- 
cial and cultural harriers to a post-se- 
condary education. 

Free tuition Is not an unrealistic app- 
roach. It already exists at the commu- 
nity college level In the Province of Que- 
bec. Further study is needed on the 
Quebec experiment, but Is it clear that 
the socio-economic mix of students is 
more balanced than at other, fee-charg- 
ing, Institutions. 

With the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments negotiating the funding of 
post-secondary education, the proposal 
for free tuition warrants extensive dis- 
cussion. 

This Is not the place to go into a de- 
tailed discussion of these alternatives, 
but a brief comment on the inadequacies 
of each Is required. 

Tinkering with the present loan/grant 
scheme will have little long-term impact 
on an-csslhlllty. It is true that ralsliu; 
the Rrant portion to cover the Increased 
fees will ensure that things do not get 
worse. However, the many problems wlln 
the loan/grant programme (high loans, 
high .parental contribution, arbitrary 
summer earnings) will continue to be a 
deterrent for the children of working 
people. In an historical note, the On- 
tario government, when it last raised 
tuition fees, in 1972, "tinkered" with 
the aid programme — and made it much 
worse, by raising the loan amount of 
any grant award by $200. 

The second proposal, an all-loan pro- 
gramme, flies In the face of numerous s 
iStudles which show that people from low 
Income families are very reluctant to 
assume large debts for post-secondary 
education. The all-loan proposal is 
also eqltahle in - students from work- 
ers families will be burdened by debts, 
while students from higher -Income fa- 
milies will avoid the programme and 
graduate from school with no loans to 

pay. 
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(conM from pape 5) 

the hirc-a-student campaign referred to Use change of a 

job picking; ponchos in a year when no extra peach -pickers 

were needed* . - 

The laissez-faire attitude lots the centres act as a pool 
of poorly-paid, undemanding employees for businesses 
that keep their profits high through the use of cheap la- 
bor. The centres may be letting some degrading lobs 
continue when labor* market forces woluld have changed 
things. The Economic Council of Canada has suggested 
that Canadians are willing to pay siightljm more, if no 
cessary to end such exploitative Jobs. 

A further problem with the hirc-a-student approach, 
and its reliance upon private Industry, is that Individual s 
need of work is not going to be given much consideration. 
Anyone who is a student can register for ^ T \™?J™~ 
ployers are not urged to consider the applicant's back- 
ground when deciding who will be hired. The low-Income 
students are not given any special advantage from the 
spending of public funds on these programs, although 
student aid plans require some summer savings by aid 

* P -tS problem in some instances Is that the Jobs are 
where the students aren't," according to the previous 
federal minister Robert Andras. Mire-a*student can onl> 
reflect the flaws of the private sector. These include the 
rerional disparity caused by the centralization of industry 
and lobs in Canada. Work is not taken to those who need 
It instead, any program to keep the national unemploy- 
ment raie near "acceptable" limits Is o.k. During the 
summer of 197G the federal government did a good Job 
of finding work for students In Toronto, Even including 
depressed regions like northern Ontario, the student job 
centres in Ontario and Quebec improved their performance. 
(An Improvement that was cancelled out by the situation 
in tit} rest of the country.) 

JOB CREATION 



lias been viewed as necessary to usefully serve the connnu- 
nlty Projects which last for several months °r ™e year, 
cannot be depended upon, and cannot atake a dent In lone- 

te S) S!SS\ community service conflicts with Its aim 
of hoIptoSe unemployed hick into full-time emplo yment. 
The Economic council says that "It would be unfortunate 
H the program were to become simply a permanent reser- 
vor of auxiliary workers who would otherwise search and 
^tpe e StSeir available Jobs/' The Council pr^os s 
created jobs which lust for several years, but which indiv- 
iduals may not hold longer than a year. 

Many OFS participants certainly felt II* tack ° on-go'ng 
work? and the isolation 'o(apro]cd*ht^ 
weeks, to do something of permanent value ^^^^f y ' 
Part of the Economic Council's remedy for dteMntlnJhP 
is accepting job creation proposals only from established 
organizations, public or private. 



c 



The flaws of the htre-a-stuclent approach lead to tthor 
student fob programs, usually a variation of Job creation. 
This approach brings summer work to the locations and 
groups without available Jobs, compensating for the private 
sector's failure to provide work. Job creation is usually 
preferred to income maintenance since society receives the 
output of the work, as well as the benefit of the individual's 

spending. . »«. — 

The created jobs serve broad economic purposes, not m 

matter who rets them. The extent to which these jobs also 

serve social goals depends upon the strength of their social 

orientation. Several matters block the social goal of fully 



There are two problems here. One is that working only 
through established groups means that the government's 
lob creation funds will be used to support the status quo 
In a community, rather than t>eing freely available to all 
groups, established or not. It may In? that previous pro- 
grams took the independent and experimental extreme, but 
that is no reason for going to the other extreme. 

Secondly, much of the country's unemployment may be 
permanent. Ken Knowlos, who studies unemployment for 
the federal government, found that "There is a strong In- 
dication that the economy is unable to reach the desired 
level of unemployment (defined at *% at that time) because 
of demographic and regional constraints." There are 
parts of the country that no private entrepreneurwill 
reach into, age groups that cannot be expected to settle 
into a life-long career and work pattern. If this is so 
government either permanently provides work for these 
groups or lets Canadian unemployment remain at rates 
which are unhealthy for the society, and a conslan drag 
on the economy. Established groups are not needed for 
continuity in such long-run Job creation. 

Job creation through existing groups, and via subsidi- 
zation of employers (so they will hire more people) are 
approaches which create a real possibility of exploitation 
by the employer. As will be metnioned later, this has been 
a problem in on-the-job manpower training. There are 
but a few safeguards to see that government-paid workers 
do not replace the regulars. 

The Economic Council declared! in People and Jobs that 
"Under no circumstances should such persons be consid- 



The negative tone of the debate has hidden the system's 
operation. A survey of major businesses and other organ- 
izations revealed that "few employers regarded unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits as a significant factor Influencing 
people to leave their employ." Detailed study of the for- 
estry industry led to the same conclusion. 

Supplementary wage earners have enabled more than 
a third of the poor families to climb above the poverty 
line since 1367. Many of these wage earners rely upon 
temporary, seasonal and part-time work. The eight- 
week qualifying period for UIC means that when they are 
unemployed the family Is not plunged back below the pov- 
erty line until the supplementary earner finds more work. 
Students out of workone summer can receive UIC bene- 
fits to maintain their Income and that of their families. 
making a return to school more likely. 

The Work Ethic Study put to rest the idea that Canadians 
are lazy workers, showing that work Is central to Cana- 
dians* lives. It also revealed that "Those most likely to 
be offered ]obs at the minimum wage were least likely 
to reject Ihem on grounds . • . that unemployment insur- 
ance Is preferable." No data has been found on people's 
reasons for being "choosy" about finding work. 

During (becoming months and years, students will see 
the extent to which a comparatively humane and efficient 
UIC system will Ik- abused to appease an apparently un- 
founded opinion about Its effect on the work ethic. 



*v^ SffiES -UKtlve. *«* a continuing source of subsidized labour, to be «. 

5K of Job creation programs that in o pl.lted fy an employer participating In the program. Py 

no way should they seem to compote with the private sector 
for employees. Government must t* the employer of last 
resort. Accordingly, the wap.es are kept low. Student pro- 
ject wages have been at the minimum or lower. II Is not 
possible for summer Jobs, but In other) Job creation program 
there Is a real effort to make sure that the people him] were 
previously unemployed. Government wants to appeal e mi- 

111 The^o'lrtom! o^i??e% that the government tm twtm* lnt«itV«is to do more Vhan pump money" Into the economy 

involved In the labour force anyway. The cjuestion is how a *'* "***" " 1 ™"" : - 

lob creation program should Influence the labour market of 
a region of a community. Is It acceptable for governments 
to preserve a degrading and exploitative work environment? 
While ajob creation program must take Into account each 
area's working conditions, tow Income students who want 
to return to school may have the decision made for them 
if there are only mini mum- wage jobs. If job creation pro- 
grams are supposed to, amonn other things, provide career 
development, work skills and social responsibility, It is 
difficult to see how this can be done In a Job which has non- 
competitive wages and conditions. 

Students from middle and upper income brackets can ar- 
ford to earn a little less during the summer in return for 

i more fulfill! nr lob. Low-income students on a job creation economy. ,,,,,,„ f 

Srolect are ore likely to he there because there Is no o- The political lieliate tfml he unemp loyment tawi 

UiS rluJS For hem, employer of last resort is a mean- system has torn over the extent » whirl. (here are 

"flic community basis of job creation programs Is another commends "continued review . . . lo limit abuses of the 
feature receiving much discussion. The Eeconomic Coun- 
cil stated, "If a job Is productive and meets a socially 
worthwhile end, it usually implies continuity." continuity 



the same token, it is equally important that the auxiliary 
Jobs not displace regular jobs that would normally be 
fully paid for by employers." 

Unfortunately, the Council did not recommend how to 
prevent subsidization or job displacement. Without safe- 
guard:;, a Job creation program relying on established 
employers will rive rise to doubts t alwut the government 
intentions to do more I 
via private employers. 

UNKMIU.UYMKNT INSUI'AN'.'K 

Unemployment iiir.uiswe'e r.eives two major goals. Per- 
sonal degradation and humiliation are ]i»:;?;eiird, and the 
economy stays relatively stable »u«r;plte hii-h unemployment 
because consumption patterns ran continue. 

The UIC program adjusts the flow of \tnblllzUir, gov- 
ernment hinds automatically as eionornle downturns start 
to slow the economy, unlike other stabilization measurer, 
like tax cuts and increased purchase of uoodj. arid ser- 
vires by government. The fnndMuove directly to I ho e 
who need them, rather than having hi filter Ihrouj'.h the 



Act and Its regulations and to encourage claimants lo 
take available jobs that are compatible with their skills 
and abilities." 



EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES 

From 1901 to 1071 there was muclMncr eased employ- 
ment in the oface and professional, service ami recrea- 
tion, craftsmen and production process occupations. It 
absorbed the growing numbers of post-secondary grad- 
uates, fueling the growth of the post-secondary system 
fn 1971, without much warning, these occupations stopped 
crowinc so (julckly, and soon there was increased un- 
employment among office and professional, service and 
recreation occupations. 

The post-secondary system turns out more graduates 
each year. There are IM,000 people leaving post-secon- 
dary studies in 197G, and Statistics Canada expects 
123,100 toh>aveln 1978. 

A slowdown may not come until 1985. Many jobs depend 
upon government plans, but it Is Impossible to foresee 
nubile policy chanf.es »& their effect on the Job market 
for graduates. Some view graduate an/underemployment 
as a result of supply end iamami forces. They hope 
that a decrease in enrollemonl will r*M! m ?m scare 
stories atxHit un/underemployment, and that full em- 
ployment and hlflh salaries wilt return ai* i - wn ■ 

° f g£K^& has not declined, but Manpower 
Minister cullen said recently, "In the early 1980's , . . 
we may well face a situation In which the shortage be- 
comes one of workers rather than jobs." This puts Into 
doubt the haste with which some have tried to revamp 
posl- secondary institutions to provide more voeat on- 
oriented work, and to set enrollment of graduates has 
t>een a fairly recent phenomenon, one that government 
job crealion programs could take care of in the short- 
term, before there Is a change In post-secondary edu- 
cation's broad training function, there must be more 
knowledge aUnil the causes of graduate un/undercmpio>- 
ment, ami IruMworlhy predictions of manpower needs. 

rosrt.ijsioN 

ranadianr. c.Hie rally, and yoimr, />eo&/A particularly, 
are ropluj' with lilch unemployment an,, ?,s consequences, 
fjoveiiiuieul bar. a variety of methods to deal with un- 
employment, IjuI Ihese may he used to serve economic 
r.oals, rather than resolve Canadians* need and desire 

(or |obfi, 

Student:.' summer and posl-uraduatlon experience makes 
It Importatit to have government policies that work to eli- 
minate unemployment, to i.slabllsh full employment in 
Canada, The economy can he adjusted through other mea- 
surer., such a;: taxes on profits and the value of the dollar. 
In periods like the 1970% when the private sector cannot 
provide enough Jobs, massive Job creation program and 
adeipiatc Income iiinlnlalnaucefor the unemployed appear 
lo tie (he only measures that deal Justly with the unemploy* 
ment problem and move toward full employment. 
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WASTELAND 
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L'homme sans musique serait estlmu In- 
dlgne d'Otro aime, Incapable d'ajmer, et on 
peut supposer que l'h ommc sans amour ne 
consacreralt qu'un coeur imparfalt, insensi- 
ble aux emotions humaines et ouvert scule- 
ment aux aspects Intcllectuels do la vie: ceux 
qui n'inte ressent que YMntelUgence et ne 
touchent pas la seusibHIto. L'amour Inspir- 



ateur de !a muslque et la musique lllumin- 
ant l' am our* Nous retrouvons cet heureux 
mariage d'ldees cliez les "bar otto" qui sav- 
ent user des arguments faciles, slmplistes, 
erotlques et sentlmentaux i la tots, qui fait 
de lour musique une sorted 'entremetteti so 
conduisant a l'amour, llliclte ou honnOte, 
ties coeurs naifs et des corps Ingenus, je 



venais d'eprouver, Jeudl solr, quo la muslque 
quand elle est parfatte, met le cocur cxacte- 
ment dans la mGme situation 6u il so trouve 
quand 11 joult de la presence de ce cji*ll alme* 
Une air tondre, tristo et gal excitant pure- 
ment a la reverie de ramour, dttlcleux pour 
les amcs tendres, lieureuses et malheufeuses 
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notes parfaltes et une fixture d'ordre professlonnellc. 

as? as ts^ar-'Si'saas a ass sk sraas- 



mble et forment un joll duo promeltant. {l)cl( , eant toujours le ™*™™ 
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Sals acceptable out fait rouglr son fr&ro Robert qui n'apprecle pas les petites sorties 

velle culture et un nouveau genre de mu ^f c ^ n f r 
Icsnnclennes coutumes.Tout son etre suit les notes 
™UU«Tn la ressent dans sesmolndres details, car 
£S U •«« est concrete et indlspeasabfe ^^ 

Le wasteland e'est raumOnerle de l/uni- 

verslte d'ottawa. Et qui dlt "Wasteland dlt 
aussl "Jean Paul" et "Tl-Guy M . Jean Paul 
fait de son mleux pour faire marcher cette 
bolto n chanson dans tes melUeurs conditions 
en vue d'alder les vtudlants solitaires. On 
peut y manger, on peut y danser, on peut y 
travalllor, eteonnaitredu monde correct. Les 
deux melUeurs annees do ma vie , se derail- 
ment au wasteland, Jo devais etudior 4 I'unl- 
vcrslte, mais tout ce que J'ai pu falre, c'etalt 
dc prendre deux annees sabatiqties. J'al con- 
nu les "Darette" dans cette mysterieuse et 
attlrante place. Des gars simples almant le 
Jole de vlvrc, le M hasli M , les femmes et sur- 
tont la muslque qui s'adapte blen 4 leur 
temperament et qui font corps ensemble. Sol- 
idarity amttli\ sagesse sont les prlnclpaux m 
traits qui font que le r,roupe exlste et porsevera. 
C'est dans une ambiance presquo famlllale 

que les cinq du wasteland se sont exprlmes en 

musique orltfnale a la slapie, en presence 

d'cnvlron cent clnquante personnes. (AEt a 

prefere Avenlr et seuloment dlxspectateurs, 

pas de probldme, elle est riclie). Rares sont 

ceux qui ont qultt^ la salle avec une mauvalse 

Impression. Nombrcuses sont celles qui ont 

train6 apres la presentation pour parler aux 

musiclens et leur donner un btlsor * 
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By Frank Ashe 

I have to admit, over since I came to Cana- 
da, I've been running people crazy with ques- 
tions ("What does it mean when the nice pol- 
iceman shakes his Wily club at tne?") But 
I've had them directed at me, too, usually the 




When you Ye drinking 
tequila, Sauza's the 
shot that counts. 
That's why more and 
more people are 
asking for it by 
name. 

TEQUILA SAUZA 

Number one in Mexico. 
Number one in Canada. 




same ones from five to fifty times each. Af- 
ter a while you get bored with the same old 
answers and you start to Jazz them up a little. 
This dosou't <io a lot for international under- 
standing, but it's worth U Just to see the look 
on the questioner's face. Hero are twenty 
questions I have fielded: 

Q: What made you come to LaurenMan? 
A: 1 was headed for the University of Mexico 
and got my map turned upside down. (I 
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realized something was wrong when I went 
to a bullfight and the floor of the ring was 
covered with lee and the matadors were 
carrying sticks Instead of copes.) 

Q: How does I.aurentian compare to a Mexi- 
can university? 
A; 1* The toilets flush better. 

2. You ran drink the water (not tne atwvej 

3. More liquor, less pot. 

0: How does Latirentian compare to an Am- 
erican University? 
A: 1* The toilets flush just the same. 

2. The bookstore dosenM sell roach clips. 

3. More liquor, less pot. 

Q: So you think there is alcohol consumption 
at Latirentian? 

A: I would say. Decause any one of the mips 
of "coffee" I've been offered would wipe 
out an entire chapter of A A. Because ev- 
evory time I pick up a group of hitchhikers 
my car ends up smelling like 3 a.m. at a 
Prewery Association convention. And 
every time l go to one of these "wine & 
cheese" affairs, I never seem to see any 
cheese. 

0; What do think of the weather here? 

A: All those poor devils In Miami, Acaputco, 

Honolulu, and Nice don't know what they 

are missing. 

Q: Then you find some advantage In the cold? 
A: Yes. The Irirles on my underwear have 
all but cured my jock Itch. 



0: Do you like snow? 
A: Snow Is undoubtedly my second favor He 
thin;: In life (my first t>elng Drano enemas) 

O: Why did you never learn to ice skate? 
A: I tried, hit the Ice cubes kept moiling 

0: How do you find Canada? 

A: lust go north and you can't miss it. 

0: What have you noticed about the language 

situation here? 
A: The French graffiti In the bathrooms is 

more literate than the English. 

0: can you explain American politics? 
A: No. 

0: What is the American position on foreign 

policy? 
At Very flexible. I think most Americans 

would have a foreign affair In any position. 

0: Do you live on a cotton farm? 

A: No, indeed. Haven't you heard everything 

Is synthetic now? we all live on nylon 

plantations. 

Q: Don' t you feel conspicuous on account of 

the way you talk? 
A: I certainly do. it's strange to be the only 
■ person around here without an accent. 

Q: Why don't you talk like the people In Gone 

With the Wind? 
A: Ah*m fam th' nawth uh Tennessee, honey. 

0: What is sowbelly? 

A: Exactly the part of the sow you think it is. 

Q: is it good? 

A: Let's say the Colonel Sanders has nothing 

to worry about. 
0: Have you eaten moose meat? 

A; Yes. 

Qf Was it good? 

A: See above answer. 

Q: Do you think It's useful for people to ask 

questions? 
A: Of course. What else would I have had to 

write this article about? 
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i*y john basse 

Tlif slim said, "for an entertain! nr * ontlnontal nimbi Inn and howling ar- 
am! informative ovenini:.'* H was rnss rake Ham soy provided the haok- 
truo to Its guarantee. "II'* was Al ground to Ills parable of poverty. 
Purely, lite well known Canadian j>o- To say Purdy is refreshing is per- 
et who graced the laufAntlan iraTiipus Imps cllclu*; t«it his unconstrained 
last Wednesday night, demeanor, Ids human, If raw approach 

There Is not the pretentions alnins-aiul his "I don't give a damn if you 
phere surrounding Purdy what one like/ understand/buy me", appeal to 
might expect from an artist of his this writer. 



£*W 



stature. Rather, he is honest, very 
funny and above all* himself. Where- 
as, many poets lead two lives, the one 
in their poems and the other In their 
day to day routine; Purdy's poems live 
through him. He remarked that his 
poems are generally autobiographi- 
cal — albeit with a few twists. Al- 
though he did "read" his poems, of- 
ten Ids eyes never met the pane. It 
was if ho was telling stories, stores 
so personal and familiar that the 
t>ook he held In his hand was nothing 
more than a stage prop. 

The evening was almost theatre 
the man spoke like a poet, his expres- 
sions and manner all integrated, Ilk? 
that of an actor very comfortable with 
the part ho was playing. As ho read 
one poem about his Journey through 
the depression on the freights — as 
If staged « the sound of the trans- 



When questioned about what he 



thought of the label "Canadian poet", 
or one woman's belief that he had an 
affinity for nature, purdy was stole. 
"If that's what you see, finet But I 
don't write that way." Purdy Is In- 
fluenced by life and lives, especially 
by those of which that meander In 
his memory. IT is Purdy's assertive- 
ness and perception of the intimate that] 
is his watermark. 
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City Centre 

674-M 

Once more this week 
we're offering to 
Laurentian students 
with i.tj. cards 

It off 

(list price) 

any record in the store 
and any amount of rec- 
ords, offer expires 

november I5/7G. 

...from nov. 15 till 
december 4th we are 
offering ion approv- 
ed credit) free interest 
for on entire year on 
every Item in our 
store!!! 





IMKGJNUS 

EXHIBITION 
/1NDSALE 

OF FINE ART PRINTS 



SPONSORED BY 



STUDENT'S GENERAL ASSOCIATION 



featuring the works of Chagall, Dali, Matisse, 

Breughel, Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Homer, Klee, Monet, Magritte, Picasso, Miro, 
Bosch , Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Wyeth , 

Gauguin, Rembrandt, Group of Seven, Blish 

and others 

PRICES 

LARGE PRINTS 



$3. 



EA3FOR$7.50 



SMALL PRINTS 



I 



DME THURS, & FRI, NOV, 11 & 12 

TIME_Z^ 



9 AM - 5 PM 



PI APF GREAT HALL (Outside) 



$150* 3 F0R $4.OO 



SPECIAL FEATURE: 

CURTIS PHOTOS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 



Over 1200 different prints 
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red under every bed" in Woody Allan's "The Front" 



john hasse 

The early fifties In America can be des- 
cribed only as restrained hysteria, tn 10:33 
ibi ■ WA:> a Red under every bed and behind 
every tree. Tliese deniors of freedom were 
attempting to coerce every God-fearing Am- 
erican into the chains and immorality of 
Communism. 

This inglorious period of American history 
wasa also marked by the rise of the media. 
TV was coming into It's own and the first 
"sticks" were Introduced on the magazine 
market. It was an era of mass consumption, 
mass digestion, and mass excrement* Mov- 
ies though always popular, were taking on a 



new quality - tlia* of the defender of the sta- 
tus quo and instruments of influence. Where- 
as, Hollywood had provided the escape from 
the world, it was now as political as the soap- 
box orator. 

As a consequence, If we weren't active de- 
fenders of America it was obvious that we 
must be it's enemies; so that leftists of all 
shapes, creeds, and colours (especially red) 
were subject to harassment and abuse. The 
"infamous black lists" found In all industries 
during this time were exceptionally tough on 
the people In the entertainment business. For 
if one couldn't got a job entertaining, what 



could one do? And If you were a well 
known personality with a reputation as a 
Communist, life could me made rather dif- 
ficult for you. 

The blacklists and the maginot lines they 
created are still very much a part of the 
Hollywood scene, although an animosity that 
remains unspoken surrounds them* So bitter 
are the divisions and so vivid the memories, 
that the question has ngver been confronted 

in any of filmland's work. 

That fact is changing, now, some 20 years 
after the period in question, the movies are 
discussing the taboo* 
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Rachel Pratt. 
Small-town girl 

out to conquer the big city. 

Pick the winner. 



The city 



Large cities may not be for everyone. 
But ic Rachel there's no place more excit- 
ing or richer with opportunities. 

May be she is a littte starry-eyed, but 

Rachel has a far more worrisome problem. 
She's on a social merry-go-round. 

Her day isn't complete unless she joins 
her friends for some pub-crawling after work. 
Much too often, pubs lead to parties. She's 
getting too Hale sleep, eating poorly, 
and her boss now regrets hiring her. 

Rachel thinks it's alt a great 
adventure. She forgets why she 
first came to the city. Truth is, 
unless she wises up and backs 
away soon, small-town girl 
may very well wind up big- 
city loser. 




Rachel 



Large cities may not be for everyone. 
But to Rachel there's no place more excit- 
ing or richer with opportunities. 

Maybe she is a tittle starry-eyed, 
but fortunately for Rachel, she's a realist 
as well. 

She's made some wise choices, in- 
cluding her decision on drinking. Not 
too often, not too much, is Rachel *s 
motto. That goes for beer, wine 
or spirits* no matter where 
she is or with whom. 

The interesting thing is, her 
moderate lifestyle hasn't 
made Rachel less popular. 
Nor has it made the city a 
less exciting place. It's just 
making her stronger. 
Strong enough to win, 

Seagram's Iftl. 



In "The Way Wo Were", there are hints 

of the situation that existed in Hollywood 
during the Fifties. In Marathon Man, Dus- 
tin Hoffman's obsccssloh with justice is 
linked with the apranola of the Fifties and 
the consequential suicide of his father. A 
documentary shown In Toronto, recently, 
dealt explicitly with the McCarthy inquisi- 
tion in filmland* It's production was ham- 
pered by non-cooperation of many of the 
persons involved, especially those who tes- 
tified for the persecution - Ronald Regan, 
George Murphy, et al. 

An then there Is "The Front", a flank 
attack on this shameful period of American 
history. 

or Joe McCarthy's name Is never even 
mentioned in the movie, He and the House 
on Unamorican Activities committee are al- 
ways referred to as "they". Walter Bern- 
stein (himself black listed in the Fifties), the 
movie's writer, is very careful not to make a 
martyr of McCarthy; so he attacks the men- 
tality of the time rather than the man feeding 
the flames. 

Woody Allen is the "front" « an unassuming 
character catapulted Into notorietyantf for- 
tune, as well as unforeseen problems by cir- 
cumstance. As a favor to a friend and because 
he can use the money, he agrees to front for 
three blacklisted writers. Mis fame as a ' 
"writer" grows as does the resultant com- 
plications, the least of which is not a female 
script editor who falls In love with the writer 
of the scripts. She assumes Allen is quiet, 
misunderstood man unable to express himself 
except through his writing. So that Allen is 
forced to front on two levels. 

Eventually, Allen and his front must meet 
judgement. He is called to testify before 
"the committee", and for the first time he 
must confront his conscience. The results are 
both natural and compelling. 

The front Is a part created for the talents 
of Woody Allen, lie handles the character with 
tase and reflex composure. Allen makes the 
movie flow and the unique Woody Allen humor 
is apparent throughout, although the topic Is 
one of stark relllty. 

There is little any reviewer can say for 
"The Front" that the movie doseti't say for 
itself, it Is a case of wtiere the particular 
and personal speaks for the universal. "The 
Front" shows us a view of ourselves not often 
examined and a view that oupjit to shake us 
and warn us. 
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Canadianization of university 



TJ>oro has boon In recent years an ebb 
and flow of debate on Hie question of ca- 
nadianizatioru The recent report of I he 

Commission on Canadian Stuidlos(Sy- 
mons' Report) has given now life to 
those discussions* In a recent state- 
ment to Hie provincial legislature, Dr. 
Parrott slated that. " . . Hie experience 
of the next five months will tie t ermine 
If more direct action Is to he taken . . " 
His reference Is to increasing the per- 
centage of Canadian professors in the un- 



expensc of otf'er areas of knowledge. Selec- 
tive Introduction of new material ami courses 
may he far superior to any blanket move. For 
example, a professor at H>e University of Tor- 
onto recently wrote to H»e Globe and Mail 
pointing out that in the field of philosophy, 
Canada has few independent thinkers. Given 
the wealth of knowledge in this discipline, is 
It really necessary to attempt to stimulate an 
Independent Canadian school of thought? Wou- 
ld it not be an artificial appendage to our cur- 
riculum? The pursuit of knowledge is not 



iversity system. The Sytnons Commission restricted to national Orders. 



lays part of the blame for poorly devel- 
oped Canadian studies on this factor* Al- 
so mentioned in the "attitude" of Cana- 
dian Academic. 
There is a case to be made for strong 
thenlng Canadian studies. However, the- 
re is ttie possibility that emotional na- 
tionalist sentiment will cloud another 
side of this issue, catuullanization must 
bo regarded within the context of educa- 
tion as a whole — our needs and wants. 
Over-emplmsis on narrow national con- 
cerns would conceivably cause Irrepara- 
ble harm. 

In this regard, there are a series of 
questions which needs to bo considered 
before anypolicy ts debated; 

I. Should post-secondary education be 
directed, by design, to the heritage and 
contemporary realities of a single so- 
ciety? 

perhaps this Is on overstatement as no 
ono ha 8 suggested that Canada be the excli 



In another case, how effective would 
an educational system bo In broadening 
understanding If It did not have a place 
for Pritlsb history, Cerman soclotogy 
and French philosophy. Kven the study 
of Canada would suffer without such 
knowledge that has so Intimately In- 
fluenced the development of our country. 

In many ways, "canadianization" Is a 
concept often used (in the worst sense of 
the word) as a cover for severe problems 
wllli out system that are unrelated to 
the issue, perhaps our failure to extend 

adequate research funds and encourage- 
ment are the reasons for our deficiency 
and nol foreign Influence. This matter 
will be dealt with in more detail later 
In this paper. 

3. How does one deai with foreicn na- 
tionals presently tenured and teach- 
ing In our country? 
Concern has boon shown over the nam- 



■kIvp focus of post secondary education. How-'* 1 ' ? r foreign professionals at Canadl- 
ever, how is the extent of the necessary " '" 

course material or offerings of any topic 
area determined? To argue that the de- 
mand exists for Canadian material and 
therefore it must 1h> provided Is to over- 
look part of what education should be. 
That Is to say, a broad learning process 
which exposes one to various ideas;, con- 
cepts and facts from many schools of tho- 
ught. 

Further, a solid understanding of other 
nations and perspectives should tend, not 
to detract fro,m, but rather deepen our 



an educational institutions. We must re- 
member that many of those people were 
encouraged., In fact cajoled * into com- 
ing to Ontario in the WGO's. Admittedly, 
many were granted tenure tinder a "gr- 
andfather" clause upon their arrival. 
Many have been here for several years. 

With all consideration to Justice and 
fairness, these people now established 
In Canada, cannot be asked to leave. E- 
ven If this was considered, university 
regulations on academic appointments 
would prohibit such a policy. Many have 



understanding of this society. For example, earned respect; ail have the right to se- 
to understand economic trends requires 
not only knowledge of the Canadian eco- 
nomy but the world as well. To under- 
stand John Crlspo, it Is necessary to know- 
Marx. Smith and perhaps even Kelso. 
There is a need to strenp.then our under- 
standing of all aspects of ourselves yet 
there is a dane°r than an overreaction 
may In fact weaken our ability to pursue 
this. Wo must determine how b balance 
may be achieved. 



2, How do we achieve a highq quality tr- 
anced perspective of the world commu- 
nity? 

As mentioned above, one of our most seri- 
ous tasks is to ensure that the process of 
"Canadianization" does not take place at the 



curlty in their own lives, 

A "Canadian-first" hiring policy lea- 
sed upon all anilities being equal is per- 
haps the most desirable solution. One 
must trust that this approach Internal 
development Is far superior to the denial 
of basic rights of people presently In On- 
tario. 

A last comment - many professors 
have chosen to retain their original clti- 
zenshlp,althongh In Canada for many yea- 
rs. This Is a problem to which the Fed- 
eral Government must address Itself as 
it Is a federal responsibility. 

4. What deficiencies exist in Ontario's 
system which inhibit the development 
of better programmes and a larger 
qualified body of Canadian academics? 



Much has been said about the large 
number of unemployed. PH.D's in Ca- 
nada. However, little consideration lias 
been riven to the reasons for the lack of 
opportunity It is very simple to point 
an accusing fi tiger at the university sys- 
tem and chastize these institutions for 
falling Canadians. The university pres- 
idents in Ontar'o have agreed to a poli- 
cy Hint endures equal opportunity to Ca- 
nadian applicants. Further, they have 
committed themselves to a personal re- 
view of all foreign appointments. 

Tlie failure of the system to provide 
adequate funds for research work has 
a greater effect on Canadlanizatloti than 
any university policy. Seed grants to 
new academic's and continuation of pre- 
sent programmes of research are twth 
threatened by government cutbacks 

(mostly at the Federal level) If we are 
to expect Canadians to compete success- 
fully, we must ho prepared to give to 
them the opportunity to constantly upgrade 
themselves. We must also be concerned 
that the lack of opportunity will force 
well-trained Canadians academics to na- 
tions with more advanced facilities and 
greater Incentives. This Is one manner In 
wlilcti a government can const met posi- 
tive policies aimed towards evolving gre- 
ater Canadian participation. It is pre- 
ferable to quotas or government imposed 
"priority" hiring In another respoct. The 
spin-off effect of improving Canada's 
(Ontario's) research opportunities, should 
also strengthen the curriculum at an un- 
dergraduate level. It Is difficult to teach 
from a "Canadian" perspective if there 
Is inadequate resources and material for 
reference work. 

It must also 1)0 suggested that Canadi- 
an studies at the secondary; level need to 
bo improved before those in the univer- 
sities* The Province has direct control 
of education at this level and could act 
iqulckly to ensure that this is done. Th- 
ere are two benefits to be derived from 
shifting emphasis to the secondary scho- 
ols; 

a) A far greater percentage of Ontar- 
io's population woultl be directly 
affected; and 

b) It is a more efficient, lees costly 
alternative. 

5. Is quality to bo sacrificed for Hie sa- 



sports 



keot nationalism? 

Many people anije that we iinve a cr- 
eat number of hlr.hly-tpialffl'd penpio who 
have the ability to tea Hi in of if univer- 
sities. This Is undeniable, flowver, 
the question still arises -do we hi iv some- 
one because of their nationality or ,|r> 
we ensure them that they can compete on 
an equal basis wJHi others? Ts our prio- 
rity to develop quality wanHess of na- 
tionality or to possibly accept a reduc- 
tion of quality? 

This is not to say (bat Canadians are 
inherently inferior. It is meant to rec- 
ognize that each Canadian's ability Is 
not necessarily superior or equal to ev- 
ery foreign applicant. As our graduate 
programmes have Improved, the per- 
centage of nations employed has Increa- 
sed. This is a positive response* to 
this issue and serves our purposes more 
effectively than government-Imposed 
regulations. 

The upgrading of quality wllhin our 
system should t>e o"rr basis of choice, 
for as quality Improves ur desire for a 
strong national presence should t>e real- 
ized. 

G. What rob* should government play in 
decisions related to academic staffing? 

It Is doubtful that anyone would argue 
that strengthening Canadian programmes 
and increasing opportunities for Canadi- 
an academics is not worthwhile, as men- 
tioned In this paper, many qualifications 
should be considered. The most fright- 
ening aspect of this debate is not direct- 
ly related to this principle but rathet to 
the speculation that government action is 
possible. This would be a direct infring- 
ement on the academic autonomy of our 
institutions. Such a precedent has ser- 
ious Implications. Will a government 
again invoke this power to discriminate 
against women, marxists, or ethnic mino- 
rities? Will programmes be established 
or rejected on the basis of political or 
other similar consideration? Enforced 
government "sanctions" are not a solu- 
tion and could be exceedinclv dangerous. 

These thoughts form the basis of ob- 
jections, not to canadianization, but the 
Implications of such a policy. Hopefully 
they will be given serious consideration. 
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Loureutian's Women's Volleyball 



Brock University tournaments. 



Mens basketball Vees take two on Weekend 



im 
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David Wells 



THE NORTH'S COMPLETE 
MOTORCYCLE SALES AND 
SERVICE CENTRE 
1527 PARIS ST, 



SUZUKI 

522-2010 
522-9270 



The mens basketball Vees travel- 
ed to Kingston for their first taste 
of league action on the weekend and 
came away with 22 point victories 
over Queens and K.M.C. 

On Friday, night the Vees came 
out cold and were only ahead by a 
score of 46 - 30 at half time. Laur- 
ent lans shooting was off and they 
were continually being out-hustled 
b for rebounds. Only joff Bennetts 
good play and some good defense kept 
kept the Vees in the lead* The se- 
cond half was a* different story how- 
ever as Laurentlan came out flying 



ant! scored 64 points on way to a 
final 110 - 88 victory. 

Saturday afternoon the Vees went 
up against a short \^\ hard-working 
squad from R.M.C. After 

taking a commanding lead at the 
start of the game the Vees settled 
In and held a comfortable 19 point 
margin at half time; in the second 
half R.M.C. came out and flayed well 
and held the final score to a respec- 
table 102 - 80, The only 
sore spot for Laurcntlan in (he game 
was the fact that centre Heiil Dol- 
cettl reinjured his left knee and was 
forced from the game at a time when 



he was snooting 100",' from the 
field and was controlling the rebounds 

While not entirely pleased with 
the teams performance on the week- 
end Coach Spears was satisfied with 
the victories, "We still have a lot 
of work to do on our defense. Every- 
one is taking too many chances and 
leaving us wide open lo easy baskets 
by the opposition. We did get a 
chance to use all our players in both 
irames so from that aspect the trip 
was a success. Even though we did- 
n't play perfectly we still won both 
games and they all count the same 
in the standings," 
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_ On Tu esday. Soveirber 9 the Students' General Association, in con- 
junction with other student organizations across Canada, will provide students 
with ui opportunity to discus? issues of concern to then. National Students 
Day is important and affects every person involved with post-secondary education, 
including YOU. The following is the program for the day. 



9:00 

to 

10:30 



10:30 

to 
12:00 



12:00 

to 

1:30 






i. 



2. 
3. 

4. 



AGENDA 

i 

The McKeough-Henderson Report and its Effect on Educational 
and Social Service Cutbacks — Room C3Q9 — Speakers: J. Maya, 

D. DeStefano, D. Frith 

Bilinguelism and its Application at Laurentlan — Room CZ03 

Summer unemployment Question -- Room C203 -- Speaker: J. Rodriguez 
Where Does the Monday for Post-Secondary Education Come From? 
(Federal/Provincial Contribution) — Room C305 - Speakers: Dr. 

E. Monahan, M. Pringle (OFS) 



1. 



2, 






m 



3, 



4. 



% 



1. 
2. 



3. 



4. 



Tuition Fee Hikes -- Room F54 —Speakers: Dr. E. Monahan, 
H. Pringle (OFS) Fraser Auditorium 

The Concerns of Student and Labour -- Room C201 — Speakers: 

D. Patterson (USWA Local 6500 President), Jim Tester (Former g 
President Mine-Mill Union) I; 

International Student Tuition Hikes -- Room F54 -- Speaker: 
International Student Organization Representative 

The Role of the Students' Newspaper (Lambda) -- Room: 11th y 
Floor Library Tower - Speakers: D. McKinnon, J. Thears (Free^ 

Chevron) \p 

Student Aid (0SAP) — Room F217 — Speaker: R. Woloszczuk 

Women and the Education System (Discrimination in the Job 

Market) — Room F215 — Speakers: J. Ursel, A. Morrison, 

P. Caul field 

The Role of the SGA and OFS — Room F21B -- Speaker: D. \ \ 

Wilkinson 

The Problem and Concerns of Native Students — Roon C309 — M 

Speaker; J. Dumont ■■ \ 
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LUNCH PRE'* 1*3P " 2:30 





PLENARY - GREAT HALL 



2:30 

to 

4:30 



1. Report from Workshops 

2. Discussion of Workshops' Pesolutions 

3. Final Resolutions from SI and 9% 

SUPPER BREAK 4:30 - 7:00 
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